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A. A. BILE. 


By St. Joun Apcock. 


T is still sometimes taken for granted by very 
fierce students of letters that there are more 
intimations of literary quality in a heavy foot than in 
a light heart. But most of us, as we grow up, put 
less trust in mere solemnity, 
do not expect the profoundest 
truths to come always with 
looks of profundity on their 
faces, and are prepared to find 
wisdom in a jest, a real know- 
ledge of the facts of life deftly 
clothed in the airiest disguise 
of fiction, and realise that an 
easy grace and charm of style so 
far from being a sign of any 
shallowness of thinking, may 
mean no more than that the 
writer has a happy gift or has 
acquired a gracious art of ex- 
pression which gives his thought 
wings to fly to many doors it 
would never reach if he sent it 
plodding afoot with nothing to 
help it on its way but the value 
of the load it carried. 

I am not suggesting that such 
an author as A. A. Milne cun- 
ningly conveys all manner 
of fine teachings in every- 
thing he writes; that he never gives the rein to his 
fancy and takes a holiday run into lively irresponsibilities 
of humour. He did that frequently in his early days, 
when we knew him only as “A. A. M.” of Punch; 
but often there is a sound and genially satirical com- 
mentary on life and character in those whimsical 
sketches, and if you have seen or read his plays— 
“The Truth About Blayds,” ‘“‘ The Lucky One,” “‘ The 
Camberley Triangle,” for instance—you will know him 
for a realist who can, without losing his artistic light- 
ness of touch, handle the darker problems of human 
experience with a bitter poignancy of feeling and a 
mordant irony. 

A Londoner born—and born no longer ago than 1882— 
Milne went to Westminster School with a scholarship 
when he was eleven, and during his seven years there 
began to develop a taste for literature, and contributed 
poems, parodies and other things to the school magazine. 
That his efforts were appreciated by his schoolfellows 
you guess from a story he has told us himself of how 
one day a copy of the famous Cambridge undergraduate 
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Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


paper, Granta, came to Westminster School, and while 
he and another boy were looking through it, the other 
boy said gravely, ‘“‘ You ought to edit this some day,” 
and he as gravely replied, “I will.”” This sounds, he 
adds, “like the model boy who 
became a millionaire, and I 
apologise for it; but it really 
happened.” And. to make 
worse or better of it, in due 
course he went to Cambridge 
and did become presently 
Granta’s editor. There was dn 
idea in his family that when he 
left Cambridge he should enter 
the Indian Civil Service or 
become a schoolmaster, but 
neither of these professions 
attracted him. He was bent on 
a literary career, and ultimately, 
with enough saved from his 
Cambridge allowance to keep 
him for a year, came to London 
and after a brief, more extra- 
vagant interval in Temple 
Chambers, engaged two cheap 
rooms in a small house at Chel- 
sea, where he had a policeman 
for his landlord. 

In the first year of his 
free-lancing he earned only twenty pounds, so you 
may take it he was wrestling with the usual difficulties 
of the beginner and suffering the usual rejections. In 
the second year his earnings rose to about a hundred 
and twenty ; in the third they averaged two hundred, 
and then, as he puts it, “a surprising thing hap- 
pened.” Early in 1906 Sir Francis Burnand retired 
from the editorship of Punch; Sir Owen Seaman 
succeeded him, and offered Milne his old post as 
assistant editor. The offer was accepted and, the need 
for frugal living being past, the policeman received 
notice that his lodger would leave him at the end of 
the month. 

Already Mr. Milne had been an occasional contributor 
to Punch, and from thenceforward a weekly article 
over his initials appeared in it until the end of 1914. 
He made collections of these articles in ‘“‘ The Day’s 
Play’ (1g10),.“‘ The Holiday Round” (1912), and 
“Once a Week ”’ (1914), and had no sooner thus con- 
solidated his reputation as one of the deftest and wittiest 
of contemporary humorists than the war was upon us 


A. A. Milne. 
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Photo by E. O. Hoppé. Mrs. Milne. 


and the cap and bells had to be laid aside. He resigned 
his assistant editorship to join the Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment, and was in due course sent to France on 
active service. “‘Once a Week” did not make its 
appearance in America until he was out in the firing 
line, and he was amused by the pessimism of one 
American critic who closed his review with the lament 
that “Mr. Milne is now in the trenches facing the 
German bullets, so this will probably be his last book,” 
but fortunately, that Jeremiah was no prophet. The war 
left its mark upon “ A. A.M”: it ripened his humour 
and was responsible for certain deeper notes that are 
sounded in his later work ; and when the end of it had 
come, he resolved to have done with journalism, and 
decided not to resume the position on Punch which 
had been kept open for him. He made two or three 
more books of his miscellaneous articles from that and 
other papers, and meanwhile broke new ground and 
was winning new and larger successes. But as the 
boy is father of the man, you will recognise that the 
Milne of those early books of graceful farce, laughing 
sentiment and quaint fantasy was the begetter of Milne 
the dramatist. There is in those slight, thistledown 
sketches the nimble dialogue, the sense of drama, and 
foreshadowings of the satire and ironical humour that 
he uses with such quiet mastery in his comedies. And 
for all their elusive airiness and extravagance, you 
suspect that as often as not these trifles have some 
root of fact in his own life or in the lives of his acquain- 
tance. He did notable things at cricket and football 
in his youth, and is still a golfing enthusiast, and these 
have their place in them; if you know only a little 
about him, you will feel sure that his pictures of literary 
and domestic interest are by no means wholly imaginary ; 
you detect a life-likeness in them as you do in a clever 
caricature. Take “‘ The Newspaper Proprietor” in 
“Once a Week ’’—this is a burlesque that could be 


annotated with the names of those who played it in 
reality, and very seriously, in the ordinary business 
world and with sober details that the article grotesquely 
distorts into farce. Moreover, with slight changes of 
circumstance, and a different set of protagonists, the 
same incident happened again in actual life much more 
recently. It is simply the narrative of a great news- 
paper proprietor brooding in his office and casting about 
for a new stunt for his daily paper. He summons up 
the editor of one of his numerous minor periodicals, 
Sloppy Chunks, and summarily dismisses him because 
he has apologised in this week’s number for a mistake 
made in last week’s. Then he summons up Mr. Brown- 
low, who edits Snippety Snips, The Whoop, The Girls’ 
Own Aunt, Parings, Slosh, The Sunday Sermon and 
Back Chat, compliments him on the last number of 
Slosh, and appoints him editor also of Sloppy Chunks. 

“Left alone, Hector Strong, lord of journalism and 
swayer of empires, resumed his pacings.’’ To be in- 
terrupted by a secretary who waits deferentially for 
half an hour till his proprietor addresses him, and then 
announces Lady Dorothy Neal. The proprietor knows 
Lady Dorothy; has a romantic regard for her. She 
comes to tell him that a play of hers was put on the 
stage at the beginning of the week, and is doing so badly 
the manager says it will have to come off at the end of it. 

“* Well,’ he smiled, ‘if people don’t want to go, I 
can’t make them.’ 

““* Yes, you can,’ she said boldly. 

“He gave a start. His brain working at lightning 
speed saw the possibilities in an instant. At one stroke 
he could win Lady Dorothy’s gratitude, provide the 
Daily Vane with a temporary policy, and give a con- 
vincing exhibition of the power of the press.” 

An eulogistic notice of her play, ‘‘ Christina’s Mis- 
take,” promptly filled a column of the Daily Vane. 
“‘ Clubland is keenly excited,’”’ wrote the Evening Vane, 
“‘ over a problem of etiquette which arises in the second 
act of ‘ Christina’s Mistake,’ the great autumn success. 


Photo by Marcus Adams. Christopher Robin Milne, 
to whom “When We Were Very Young” is dedicated. 
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‘WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG.” 


By A. A. MILNE. [ilustrated by Ernest Shepard LittLte Bo Peep aNo 
(Methuen). 


Littte Boy Buve. 


From the original drawing which now hangs in the nursery of Christopher Robin. 
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The point is shortly this. Should a woman’ —— And 
so on.” “A pretty little story is going the rounds,” 
said Slosh, “‘ anent the charming little lady, Estelle 
Rito, who plays the part of a governess in ‘ Christina’s 
Mistake’ for which (‘ Manager’ Barodo informs me) 
advance booking up to Christmas has already been 
taken. It seems that Miss Rito, when shopping in the 
purlieus of Bond Street...” Sloppy Chunks pub- 
lished a joke about the play that set all the world 
laughing. “‘ The Sunday Sermon offered free tickets to 
a hundred un- 
married suburban 
girls, to which 
class ‘ Christina’s 
Mistake’ might 
be supposed to 
make a _ special 
religious appeal. 
But they had to 
collect coupons 
first from the 
Sunday Sermon.” 

So the public 
was stampeded 
into the theatre 
and the play 
boomed, and if 
the disastrous 
consequences to 
the newspaper 
proprietor’s 
romance are a 
fictitious em- 
broidery, the 
incident is as 
much of a tran- 
script from life 
as the image you see in a concave mirror is a real 
reflection of yourself, with variations. 

Before sailing for the front, whilst he was in a training 
camp in England, Mr. Milne and his wife lived in a 
cottage near the barracks, and though he had his even- 
ings of leisure he was too tired and too out of the mood 
to go on writing. But there came a time when the 
Colonel’s wife and Mrs. Milne were getting up a concert 
for the troops and Milne was called upon to produce a 
play for the occasion. He responded by writing “‘ Once 
on a Time,” the droll, delightfully fanciful fairy drama 
of the gallant Prince Udo; who went through glamorous 
and stirring adventures for the sake of a marvellously 
beautiful princess. There is as much humour in it as 
adventure; it made a fascinating book for children 
when it was all rewritten in prose and came out in 1917, 
and it has been reissued for this Christmas with illus- 
trations by Charles Robinson.* 

The writing of “‘ Once on a Time” served to reopen 
the old vein ; when it was written and acted and done 
with, he had nothing to do again in his spare hours, 
and began to coquet with the idea of writing a real 
play. ‘“‘ To write a play while I was a journalist,” he 
says, in the preface to his “‘ First Plays,”’ ‘“‘ seemed to me 
a depraved proceeding, almost as bad as going to 
Lord’s in the morning. I thought J could writegone 
* Hodder &4Stoughton. 


+ Copyright, Central News. 


(we all think we can), but I couid not afford”™ so 
unpromising a gamble. But once in the army the case 
was altered. No duty now urged me to write. My job 
was soldiering, and my spare time was my own affair.” 
In these circumstances, and as a way of amusing 
himself, he planned his first serious play, and wrote 
“ Wurzel-Flummery ”—which was not serious at all, 
but sheer gay farce. It remained unacted for a year 
or two, and was produced in London in 1917, shortly 
after he had been invalided home from France, and it 
laid the founda- 
tion of his career 
as a dramatist. 
“ Belinda” fol- 
lowed (1918), and 
in the same year 
his children’s 
play, “ Make- 
Believe,” with its 
charmingly 
natural story 
about the most 
attractively 
human children 
that have ever 
played before the 
footlights. Next 
year saw the 
production of 
that exquisitely 
whimsical, 
quaintly emo- 
tional comedy, 
“Mr. Pim Passes 
Mr. A. A. Milne and ihllaranpdore 
Christopher Robin at play, triumphantly 
here and in 
America, and was almost as popular in book form 
when he turned it into a novel. It was no wonder, then, 
when the official end of the war demobilised him and 
he found himself a prosperous and famous playwright 
that he had no inclination to relapse into journalism 
and resume an assistant editorship, even of Punch. 

He has since done his one novel, “‘ The Red House 
Mystery,” a good enough diversion, and eclipsed it 
altogether with his later dramas, “ The Romantic 
Age,” “ The Truth About Blayds,” “‘ The Dover Road,” 
“The Great Broxopp,” and “Success”; and if 
“Broxopp”’ and “ Blayds” are the more brilliant 
of these, the graciously human appeal of “‘ The Dover 
Road” places it apart from rather than below them. 
Milne has been compared with Barrie, and though the 
style of each is distinctively individual and they differ 
as much in method as in temperament, they have this 
much in common: there is no barren cynicism in their 
philosophy ; each is a realist with a prevailing sense 
of humour which saves him from going blind to the 
kindlier, cleaner, more lovable aspects of human nature, 
and edges even his satire with genial laughter, and each 
either keeps the memory of his own childhood wonder- 
fully alive within him, or has a most subtle insight into 
the simplicities and complexities of the child mind. 

Milne has used this memory or this gift of] his 
magically in ‘‘ Once on a Time,” in “ Make-Believe ” ; 
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last year in “When We 
Were Very Young’* 
and this year in “A 
Gallery of Children.” 
His poems and stories are 
written not as if he were 
carefully condescending to 
the immature understand- 
ings of the very youthful, 
but with a kind of unself- 
conscious, _ irresponsible 
gusto, as if he believed in 
their and his blithe 
imaginings, shared their 
outlook on the grown-up 
world and were at heart 
as young as_ themselves. 
What normal child 
would not fully agree in 
the decision of the small 
boy in “ Puppy and I”? 
That make-believe game 
of treading in the squares 
and never on the lines of 
the pavement ; or with the 
chairs in the nursery; the 
ballads of the Missing 
Mouse, and of Mary Jane’s : Photo by Miss Compton Collier. 
rice pudding, and especially 

the one of “‘ Teddy Bear” 

who dreaded growing 

stout ; “At the Zoo,” “‘Sand Between the Toes,” and the 
others, all put the simple, homely or freakish ideas and 
doings of childhood into the simplest possible language 
and set it dancing in the singing, lilting rhymes that 
children love. My own favourite is, I think, ‘‘ Growing 
Up ”—few of us are too sophisticated to be stirred by a 
reminiscent rapture at the ecstasy of the youngster 
in his first breeches : 

“I’ve got shoes with grown-up laces, 
I’ve got knickers and a pair of braces, 


I’m all ready to run some races. 
Who’s coming out with me ? 


“ I’ve got a nice new pair of braces, 
I’ve got shoes with new brown laces, 
I know wonderful paddly places. 
Who’s coming out with me ? 


‘‘ Every morning my new grace is, 
‘ Thank you, God, for my nice braces : 
I can tie my new brown laces.’ 
Who’s coming out with 


The perfect artlessness of the child is in the excited 
concentration on the two new possessions and the 
reiterated joy over them. You gather from a dedica- 
tion and a preface that the verses were written for and 
about the author’s small son, Christopher Robin Milne, 
“or as he prefers to call himself Billy Moon,” but in 
effect they were written for and about every child 
everywhere, and are so exactly right about him that 
within eight months of its appearance last November, 
“When We Were Very Young” had run through ten 
editions in this country alone. How many it has run 
through since I do not know ; I hear that in the United 


* Methuen. 


States its reception has 
been even more regal. And 
however long the verses 
live, and they won’t die 
soon, Mr. Ernest Shepard’s 
illustrations will go on 
living, they are so just their 
complement, repeating pic- 
torially what they say in 
words, and belonging to 
them as intimately as the 
echo does to the voice. 

Mr. Milne is lucky again 
in the artist who illustrates 
his stories in “ A Gallery of 
Children,’’* or the artist is 
lucky in her author, for 
sometimes the stories seem 
to have been inspired by 
the pictures, as when that 
of ‘‘ Miss Waterlow in Bed”’ 
starts with ‘‘ This is Miss 
Waterlow in Bed”; or 
when that of “ Sparrow 
Tree Square,” with its 
delicately coloured drawing 
of the Square and three 


‘ 


Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Milne and dainty, quaint damsels = 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh in her the foreground feeding the 
garden at Hurley. sparrows, begins, “‘ We 


will take the lady in 
green first. Her name is Diana Fitzpatrick Maule- 
verer James.’’ But it does not matter either way ; 
what matters is that the pictures have grace and 
beauty and humour and character, and so have the 
stories. They are lighter than whipped cream; they 
are sometimes slenderer than a spider’s web, but they 
catch you all the same and hold you amused and 
pleasantly enchanted all the while. This tale of Diana 
F. M. James, for instance—there is laughter in it and 
a thrill of surprise at the end, and it is all as neat and 
clever as a conjuring trick which you would like to do 
yourself, but can’t think how it is done. In a word, if 
you like Mr. Milne’s verses, you will like his stories, 
for, though they are not rhymed, they are made by 
the same hand, of the same material; no two are 
alike, but they all come from the same mint. 

Indeed, if you look back at his early sketches, and 
over the lengthening line of his plays, you will feel 
that, from the first to the latest, they are linked up 
and related to each other by a charm of personality 
which gives atmosphere and colour to them all; a 
shrewd knowledge of men and women and the general 
worldly wisdom that comes of experience underlie his 
witty dialogues, and are bitter in some episodes of his 
dramas, but the dominant note in everything he has 
written, for mature people or little folk, is a joy in all 
life and a spirit of youth that never survives in the 
foolish ; for it is a mistake to suppose that men only 
grow wise as they grow old, and we should be nearer 
the mark if we said they do not grow old until they 
begin to take trifles too seriously, and cease to be 
wise. 


* Illustrated by H. Willebeek Le Mair. (Stanley Paul.) 
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KNUT HAMSUN. 
BY L. AAS; 


NUT HAMSUN’S fame in the English-speaking 
countries is of a comparatively recent date. 
Long before the war the Russians used to look upon 
him almost as one of their own great masters. In 
Germany and Austria he was read and admired many 
years ago, but few people in England knew him before 
the publication of “‘ Growth of the Soil” and his recep- 
tion of the Nobel Prize in 1920. Of course two of his 
works had been translated earlier—‘ Hunger ”’ in 1899, 
by George Egerton, and “ Shallow Soil” in 1914, by 
C. C. Hyllested. Neither of these, however, seems to 
have made a strong impression. It was undoubtedly 
“Growth of the Soil” which drew attention to his 
earlier works and made a rapid translation of his other 
novels possible. Now, the London branch of Gyldendal 
has also published “ Pan,” ‘‘ Mothwise,’’ Victoria,” 
“Wanderers’”’ and “ Segelfoss Town.” In America 
several of Hamsun’s books have been issued by Mr. 
Alfred A. Knopf, the sole authorised publisher of the 
Norwegian: author in U.S.A. 

Hamsun’s life and work seem to have interested critics 
in different countries. Already there are not a few 
critical books and articles about him. Best and most 
widely read are the books of Carl Morburger and John 
Landquist, and a little 
Norwegian essay by Sigurd 
Hoel. An “ introductory 
note’ has been written by 
Hamsun’s English trans- 
lator, Mr. William Worster, 
but the only really exten- 
sive and adequate study, 
published in English, is 
that of an American lady, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen 
(‘“‘Knut Hamsun’’: New 
York, 1922). Shehasstudied 
the works of Hamsun in 
Norway, and her book is 
full of correct information 
about Hamsun’s life and 
early struggles, his literary 
career and the significance 
of his work. 

Sometimes there is a 
great difference between the 
way a famous author is 
accepted abroad and his 
place at home. Hamsun’s 
international reputation 
will always vary from his 
national fame, and the 
reason is obvious. Philo- 
sophical ideas, social 
problems, discussions of life 
and progress do not differ 
essentially in two countries, 
but poetical expression of 
life does, and Hamsun is 
above alla poet. His style. 


his wonderful prose has had a very deep influence on 
modern Norwegian literature. Take his personal style 
away, translate him and he must lose much which to us, 
his countrymen, is essential. Here, if ever, Coleridge’s 
final test of a great style proves to be true. A book 
of beautiful music and fine pictures in words like “‘ Pan ”” 
will never make the same impression abroad as it cer- 
tainly has done in Norway. Other novels of a broader, 
more simple and epic art will easier be admired and 
understood. 

With all his international reputation, Hamsun is 
very Norwegian indeed. He was born August 4th, 
1859, at Lom in Gudbrandsdalen, and is the descendant 
of a peasant family. From this secluded valley in the 
middle of Norway his family removed to Lofoten in 
Nordland when he was only a little boy, four years 
old. This change of place is of the greatest importance. 
Knut Hamsun has identified himself with Nordland. 
It is impossible to think of his lonely wanderers with 
their vagabond spirit, his dreamers and proud, romantic 
heroes without connecting them with this wonderland 
of the midnight sun in the north of Norway. Here 
Hamsun grew up. The overwhelming might of nature, 
the long winters without a glimpse of the sun, the 
“Nordland summer with 
its endless day,” as he says 
in “ Pan,” the strong con- 
trasts in everything—the 
open sea and the wild 
mountains, the tempera- 
ment of the people swinging 
from one extreme to the 
opposite, from exalted joy 
to dark despair, the super- 
stitious spirit of gloom and 
terror during the dark 
winter, the boundless feel- 
ing of relief and the merry 
dance and laughter when 
the sun is shining for a 
short, but glorious summer- 
time. All this Hamsun saw 
and knew intimately from 
his youth ; and all this you 
find in his work. Romance 
there was in his soul, but 
life did not seem very pro- 
mising to him. He passed 
unhappy years in the house 
of a clergyman uncle, and 
then he left “this drama 
of stone in the ocean” 
(Lofoten) and was sent to 
the town of Bodé, where 
he came into the large 
workshop of a shoemaker. 
When staying here he 
found time to write and, 
what is much more won- 
derful, to publish his first 


Knut Hamsun, 


From a painting by Henrik Lund. 
About the beginning of this century. 
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near Grimstad, Norway. 


literary efforts—‘‘ Et Gjensyn,” “‘ Den Gaadefulde ” and 
“ Bjorger ’’—very immature things of a certain, strange 
originality. These volumes are now extremely rare. 
They will never be reissued by any publishers, and 
collectors now pay more for them than the cost of the 
stately uniform edition of Hamsun’s “ Collected Works.” 
From the bootmaker’s bench Hamsun went to the 
docks of Bodé, where he found work for some time. 
Then his wandering life commenced. He tried his 
luck as a tutor, was clerk in a sheriff’s office, crushed 
stones on the road and cut trees in the wood. He has 
never spoken contemptuously about this time with its 
many jobs. On the contrary he has ever since had a 
tendency to glorify manual labour out of doors—in the 
free healthy air. His early attempt to get on in the 
capital of Norway was quite in vain, and at last he 
escaped to America, the dreamland of all penniless 
Norwegians. Here he wanted to be the poet of his 
emigrated countrymen, but the farmers of Minnesota 
and Dakota did not care much for literature, and there 
was only one thing todo. Again Hamsun had 
to toil for daily bread, sometimes as a day ;- —- 
labourer at the wheat-fields of North Dakota 
and during the winter as a street car con- 
ductor in Chicago. Tired of this life, he 
went to the Newfoundland banks where he 
struggled on for three years as a fisherman, 
cut off from all civilisation and refinement, 
working together with eight comrades in a 
boat. This time, with all its loneliness and 
unremitting fight against the hostile power 
of the waves, he has described in his little 
story “On the Banks ”’ (in “ Siesta’ ; 1897). 
One of his critics (Carl Morburger) thinks 
that these years have been of great import- 
ance for the development of Hamsun’s mind. 
It may be so, but sure it is that now he 
decided to make an end of his wanderings 
in the unfriendly new world. He left 
America, came back again to Norway, and it 
was not long before he got known in the 
literary world of the northern countries. Of 
course his wanderings did not cease then. He 


has been about the world, far and near, has 
lived in many towns and he has seen and 
experienced much. During the later part of 
his life he has cultivated his own land, first 
at Hamaréy in Nordland where he bought 
a farm, and since 1918 at Nérholmen, an old 
estate near Grimstad, the little town where 
Ibsen spent his young days, selling drugs to 
people from the desk of a small chemist’s shop. 

When Hamsun returned to Norway in 1888 
all our chief living authors were in full 
activity. They wrote and discussed “ the 
problems of the time ’”’: their fame was great 
and always increasing. It was not easy for 
new voices to get a hearing. The same year 
(1888), however, a manuscript was presented 
to Edward Brandes in Copenhagen by a 
shabby, pale-looking stranger. It was Hamsun 


who had written the first chapters of a novel 


with the title “ Sult Hunger”). Brandes 

got the manuscript printed in a new Danish 
magazine, called Ny Jord (“ New Soil’’). This anony- 
mously published story made an instantaneous and 
intense impression, but the finished novel did not appear 
before 1890. In the meantime Hamsun published a 
wholesale condemnation of American culture, art and 
letters (‘‘ Intellectual Life in Modern America” ; 1889). 
He had been sorely disappointed in America, and 
now he had his revenge. With broad satire, contempt 
and indignation he spoke of the intellectual shallowness 
in this materialistic “‘ country of Mammon.” We must 
not expect any fair treatment in this book. All is 
violent vituperation. 

“Hunger ’”’ is the corner-stone of Hamsun’s early 
fame. It is the story of a lonely young man, living in 
utter, humiliating destitution in the capital of Norway. 
He has no home, no friends, and the editors will not 
accept “‘ the stuff” he writes. He is dreaming of new 
baked bread, and hunger puts his wild imagination in 
strange vibrations. His mind is unbalanced; he has 
no rest; fever is raging in his starving body, and his 


The cottage, generally Known as “the poet’s cottage,” 
in which Hamsun has written his latest novels—on 
his estate at Nérholmen, Grimstad. 
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brain is burning with violent ideas. He always goes 
to extremes; there is no end of his pride, and his 
despair is blacker than night. He never achieves any- 
thing; all is defeat, and after many vicissitudes he 
leaves the city as a sailor on board a ship bound for 
England—“ saying good-bye for this time to Christiania, 
where the windows shone brightly in all the homes.” 
There is very little new in the story itself, but Hamsun’s 
way of telling it was cer- 
tainly new. Never before had 
such impressions, such music 
and rhythm in _ prose, 
such daring descriptions 
been written in Norwegian 
literature. People started to 
speak of influence from 
the Russian school (especially 
from Dostoievsky), but 
this must be erroneous, for 
Hamsun himself has told 
us that the great Russian 
novelist was practically 
unknown to him when he 
wrote “Hunger.” On the 
other hand we have the state- 
ment of the Danish author, 
Johannes V. Jensen (in his 
book about Kipling) that 
the new spirit which the 
young Norwegian master 
brought with him was due to 
the freedom of the English 
language and the movement 
and rush of “the long 
trail” in the English-speak- 
ing world. It was Hamsun, 
he says, who liberated our 
literary life from the French 
influence with its dry intellectualism and lack of creative 
imagination. In any case most Norwegian critics—Carl 
Nerup and Kristian Elster for instance—look upon 
“Hunger” as an epoch-making book in Norwegian 
letters. Since the authors of the nineties were writing 
literary style has changed. 

During the nineties the old realism died in Norway. 
With Hamsun, and such poets as Vilhelm Krag and 
Sigbjérn Obstfelder* romance came back. The Swedish 
critic, John Landquist, is quite right when he writes of 
Hamsun as a “romantic poet.” He points out that in 
successive books Hamsun has repeated his romantic hero 
without tiring his public. Hamsun’s lonely wanderer 
may be a poet in a town at home or abroad; he may 
be a great hunter in the woods of Nordland, or a stranger 
coming to a village, but the type is the same. He is 
always longing for an impossible happiness ; he loves 
nature and liberty; his pride is sometimes fantastic. 
He never “ gets on ”’ in life ; he always remains outside 
society. He never seems to care for money or settled 
position, nor does he trouble about “ social problems.” 
Capricious, stubborn, sensitive, erratic, he is a great 
lover, but he will never do as a tame model of a husband. 


* Some of his finest poems have been translated by P. Selver 
(“ Poems from the Norwegian of Sigbjérn Obstfelder ’’ : Black- 
well: Oxford, 1920). 


From a famous bust in the Norwegian National Gallery. The sculptor 
is Gustav Vigeland, the greatest artist of modern Norway. 


As a rule much does not happen to him. We see him 
wandering from civilisation to nature; we hear him 
talk; he loves and suffers, and so he is passing on. 
In ‘‘ Mysteries ” (1892) the central figure, John Nagel, 
is such a wanderer without any purpose or fixed aim. 
One day he goes ashore and remains in a small town 
on the Norwegian coast. His odd manners, witty talk 
and reckless generosity amuse people in the little dull 
place. He has no respect 
for any commonly accepted 
standard or tradition. In 
literary matters Hamsun 
uses him as his own mouth- 
piece, and the radical opinions 
he utters are Hamsun’s 
iconoclastic onslaughts on the 
heroes of the time, Ibsen, 
Tolstoy and others. He 
laughs at Tolstoy in rustic 
attire and calls him at bottom 
a vain fool. Ibsen is a 
curiosity for the Germans, a 
literary office worker out of 
touch with the real battles 
of life, a writer who holds 
his pen with white gloves. 
Bjérnson is the only real 
poet we have, he says. 
“Mysteries” is quite form- 
less as a novel. The story 
of Nagel’s love is less essen- 
tial than all the witty 
sentences, paradoxes and 
fiery attacks on contemporary 
men and affairs. But with 
all its faults this novel is 
of far greater importance 
than the rather long-winded 
“‘ Editor Lynge,” a harsh satire upon the corrupt power 
of the press and the ambitious peasant “ getting on” 
in the town. “Shallow Soil”’ is a fine but bitter novel, 
considerably overpraised by Carl Morburger in his book. 
Here Hamsun pours out all his hatred of the dull literary 
circles with their foolish vanity and big words. 

Soon after Hamsun left the dull, dusty streets of the 
town and found beauty and mystery in the great woods. 


Knut Hamsun. 


“Pan” appeared in 1894, and this is surely Hamsun’s 


most grandly written book, not as a novel, I mean, 
but as great poetry in prose. It is a passionate, lyrical 
outburst, a song of youth and beautiful summer nights, 
a dream and vision of love. ‘“ Pan” tells us the story 
of the great hunter, Lieutenant Glahn, happy in the 
forests of Nordland, enjoying his outdoor life in close 
touch with nature, peaceful until all is shattered by 
contact with the inhabitants of the little fishing village. 
Here he meets Edvarda and with her the power of love— 
wonderful and irresistible, but also terrible and without 
pity. Love destroys Glahn’s life, and he dies far away 
from the scene of his great days. 

After “ Pan” many new works rapidly followed—a 
great dramatic trilogy, a volume of tales (“ Siesta”’), 
and then the famous novel “ Victoria” in 1898. “ Vic- 
toria’’ is a story of youth and love. Johannes is of 
very humble birth. He is the son of a poor miller, 
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living in a cottage near the manor belonging to Victoria’s 
parents. As a child he has been the playmate of 
Victoria and her brother. When they grow up, mutual 
love is awakening, but although Johannes becomes 
known as a rising author, he must not marry her, 
because Victoria has promised her father to accept a 
rich suitor in order to save him from economic break- 
down. Johannes does not know this, and Victoria’s 
behaviour seems strange to him, until a beautiful letter 
reaches him after her early death. In this she bares her 
heart and lets him understand how deeply she has loved 
him. “Victoria” has been called Hamsun’s “ sweet 
novel.” Its music is softer than “‘ Pan’s,” love is 
whispering beautiful words from its pages, idyllic 
pictures from nature give the story a background of 
warm colours and an atmosphere of peaceful sweetness. 

It is very interesting to study the development of 
Hamsun’s romantic art in the long series of books 
published during the first years of this century. His 
productivity has always been great, but especially so 
at that time. In 1903 not less than three volumes 
appeared (‘‘ Brushwood,” ‘‘ Queen Tamara” and “ In 
Fairyland’), and they were soon followed by other 
important works. Hamsun’s only collection of poems— 
“The Wild Choir ”—was published in 1904. Very fine 
are some of his poems of love and nature, and very 
characteristic is his praise of the great romantic, Lord 
Byron, whose spirit of freedom and revolt he invokes 
(“When will you come back, you great heretic? ”’). 
The most magnificent poem in the collection, and one 
of the real gems of Norwegian poetry, is his homage 
to Bjérnson, beginning with great epic lines and finishing 
in a soft melody—‘‘ When he speaks no more, there will 
be silence.” 

As a dramatist Hamsun began with the great trilogy— 
“ At the Gate of the Kingdom,” ‘‘ The Game of Life ”’ 
and ‘‘ Sunset ’’—published in the nineties. The aim of 
these plays is to show the change age brings in a human 
soul. When Kareno is young he is very bold and 
attacks the ideals of his time, but in the ‘‘ Game of 
Life’ his violence and proud spirit is considerably 
softened down, and in the third play we find him as a 
fifty-year-old, respectable and smug Philistine in spite 
of his reputation as a dauntless fighter. Age does not 
make men wise, it only kills the great impetus, slackening 
men’s strength, making all pace slower. Get rid of the 
old men’s rule, honour the young! That is the ‘“ mes- 
sage”’ of the trilogy. But of course Hamsun had 
several other axes to grind. He was no doubt in- 
fluenced by the aristocratic radicalism of Nietzsche 
when he wrote these plays, and he lets young Kareno 
express anti-democratic opinions, calling Stuart Mill, 
Spencer and all the liberal and humanitarian thinkers 
nothing but dull mediocrities. The trilogy has been 
staged several times in Norway and also in Russia 
and Germany. 

In 1902 a new play appeared—a huge dramatic poem 
in eight acts—‘‘ Munken Vendt.” This is a glorification 
of Hamsun’s superman, the great rebel and defiant 
heretic. When we read this play it is easy enough 
to understand Hamsun’s admiration of Lord Byron, 
the author of “Cain” and Don Juan.” Munken 
Vendt ’’ was certainly interesting for its philosophy, 
but still more for its form. The greatest prose writer 


modern Norway has produced also proved to be a 
supreme writer of verse. 

Since the rather insignificant, romantic play “ Queen 
Tamara,” Hamsun has only given us one dramatic 
work—‘ In the Power of Life”’ (1910). It is not a 
very good play about an erotic woman growing old. 

Hamsun is chiefly a novelist and particularly so 
during the last part of his literary career. After a 
period of transition when he published works like 
“Mothwise,” “Struggling Life” and ‘Under the 
Autumn Star,” he chose larger canvasses for his elaborate 
pictures of life and society in Norway. Two Nordland 
novels, “‘ Benoni and “‘ Rosa,” both appeared in 1908. 
Here he brings us back to the fishing village, where 
Mack of Sirilund has his home—the place where Lieu- 
tenant Glahn met his fate in “ Pan.” Many of the 
characters are also the same, but Hamsun’s method has 
changed. He does not look at life and manners from 
outside, from the wanderer’s particular point of view. 
It amuses him more to study and describe it all in a 
more objective and realistic manner. In the earlier 
book, “‘ Under the Autumn Star ” and in ‘‘ A Wanderer 
Plays with Muted Strings ”’ (1909), published together 
as “‘ Wanderers ”’ in the English version), the wanderer 
is certainly the central figure, but older, weary and 
feeling lonely. There is a beautiful Indian summer ; 
the autumn star is shining and the strings of the wanderer 
are muted. Winter is approaching. In “The Last 
Joy”’ (1912) winter has come, and the great passions 
are subdued. Don Juan is only a bleak shadow of his 
former self, the defiant hunter and monk from Hamsun’s 
young days are now in the hands of old age. 

“Children of the Age” (1915) and its large sequel 
in two volumes, “ Segelfoss Town” (1915), are both 
novels of Hamsun’s later method. He has for ever 
said good-bye to his old type of man, the wanderer. 
He makes good use of all the extensive knowledge of 
the world and all the experience he has gathered, his 
technique gets surer, his subordinate characters are 
much better drawn, and his pictures of society more 
life-like and careful. It is the conflict between the new 
and the old time in Norway he tries to describe in these 
two novels. We follow the decline and final breakdown 
of an old family with traditional authority. Lieutenant 
Willatz Holmsen and the old dynasty are beaten by 
Holmengraa and industrial progress. The manor has 
to give place to the new Segelfoss town, rapidly rising 
on the ground once owned by the old family. Soon 
the peaceful and primitive surroundings are changed 
into a noisy, restless, moneymaking place. The in- 
evitable consequences come, labour trouble with higher 
wages, but no satisfied men. For a fellow like Theodore 
of the Shop it is a splendid time. People want to buy 
and he has everything to sell, but Holmengraa gets 
tired of all the trouble and leaves the place. 

“Segelfoss Town” is one of the best, wittiest and 
most entertaining novels ever written by Hamsun. 
The conflict between the land and the rising town, the 
landowner and the peasant versus the labourer, the 
proletarian tendency of industrial life with its lack of 
tradition and culture—you find all this in Hamsun’s 
famous picture of ‘‘ modern Norway en miniature.” 

In ‘ Segelfoss Town’? Hamsun does not hide his 
meaning. He rebels against the shams and artificial 
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life of modern industrialism; he hates all which is 
dragging people away from the land. Ina new, personal 
and original form his gospel is the cry of Rousseau— 
back to nature, back to the soil! Hamsun has become 
what the wanderer of his young days used to scoff at— 
an author with a message. In “ Growth of the Soil” 
the wonderful story of Isak the great tiller and strong 
son of nature, he has shown the sick world a primitive 
but effective ideal of hard work and honest sweat. It 
is a tale of never ceasing effort, of final achievement and 
victory, written with an almost Biblical simplicity. 
In England, H. G. Wells has called it “ one of the very 
greatest novels I have ever read,”’ and it is probable 
that it will be reckoned as Hamsun’s central work of 
international reputation. 


People who expected to get more works of the same 
kind as “ Growth of the Soil” were rather disappointed 
with Hamsun’s last bitter and scornful novels, ““ Women 
at the Pump ”’ (1920) and “ The Last Chapter” (1923). 
No more of Isak meeting nature alone and sowing the 
grain with his head bared and his simple soul full of 
awe and wonder ; in these novels there is nothing but 
the chatter, slander and intrigues of all the “ un- 
essential’’ and “superfluous” people of the small 
towns. 

When we look at Hamsun’s work as a whole, we 
admire its great beauty of style and variety of colours, 
its fine poetry and comprehension of life and character. 
In Norwegian literature he will always have a great 
place. 


THE “JEUNE PREMIER” AND THOMAS HARDY. 


By ROWLAND GREY. 


ELF-CONTRADICTION may be Gilbertian, but 

it can be essential. To state that “‘ Mr. Hardy’s 

young men are never the clothes-props of even greater 

than he,” * is plain truth. To add—"“ still they do not 

haunt the imagination like their complex loves,’ is 

to reveal an ignorance of these genius-lit romancés 
that closer study speedily dispels. 

It is often rightly said that Mr. Hardy has been 
long since crowned classic. Thus his rich, prolific 
work can only fairly be contrasted with that of classics 
dead. If it is clumsy to deal with matters English in 
French, the real difficulty of translating jeune premier 
offers some excuse. Mr. Hardy has Shakespearean 
faculty for putting 
“a spirit of youth in 
everything,” for in 
how many instances 
does he make “ bright 
mischief ’’ with love’s 
young dream? The 
ardent breath of 
spring blows across 
his Wessex meads. 
There is all June’s 
magic when, amidst 
flower fragrance, man 
clips maid in moonlit 
dances. 

Honest Scott owned 
that his own lovers 
bored him as they 
often bore us. Sly 
Jane Austen excelled 
in drawing dull dogs 
from the life. Well 
she knew that stodgy 
Edward Ferrars was 
one of many, whereas 
the sprightly Rev. 
Henry Tilney who, like 
Sir Willoughby 


* Vide Fortnightly 
Review, October, 1922. 
“Certain Women of 
Thomas Hardy,” by 
Rowland Grey. 


Camera portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


in the garden of their house at Max Gate, Dorchester. 


Patterne, “‘ hada leg,” was scarce as he was witty. The 
Dickens failures are notorious. Nicholas Nickleby is 
forgiven because he went into the company of Crummles. 
Nothing can redeem the tedious Clennam adored of 
“Little Dorrit.” Thackeray begs the question by calling 
his masterpiece “‘ a novel without a hero.” We share 
Swinburne’s detestation for “that taylor’s dummy” 
Deronda, yet George Eliot did even worse in pomaded 
Stephen of ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss.’’ Charlotte Bronté 
scored a triumph with her little Belgian professor, for 
Paul Emanuel knew his job. He inspires the love 
that thrills. Richard Feverel has passion, but is 
deplorably wanting in humour. Meredith is nearer 
success with Evan 
Harrington in the 
dewy freshness of one 
scene with Rose. In 
the second class, 
Lord Lytton’s heroes 
complete their un- 
reality by being at 
once +ight-waisted 
and long-winded. 
Disraelian sparkle 
fizzles out directly 
Lothair and com- 
pany go a wooing. 
Trollopians court 
agreeably, and Lord 
Lufton and Dean 
Arabin knew how to 
propose. 

Still there is no 
glamour, and it is 
“the little more and 
how much it is ”’ that 
Mr. Hardy subtly 
and invariably instils. 
It is here always, 
whether in the 
Cosway miniature of 
“The Melancholy 
Hussar”’ or the Rem- 
brandt full-lengths of 
his tragedians. His 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, 
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lovers have infinite variety, and if Balzac had to walk all 
night before he found “ Z Marcas,’ the Hardy names 
have a kind of inevitability. 

“Monsieur Hedgcock ’’—but it is said this sound 
critic is only French by adoption and grace—is arith- 
metical over the Hardy lovers. He girds at the heroines 
because “‘ Ces treize femmes se reconnaissent trente trois 
prétendants. . . . Chez M. Hardy elles n’abouent tout,”’ 
so that M. Hedgcock thinks his own figure unreliable. 

The wise are content to delight in Mr. Hardy’s expert 
knowledge of all beneath the planet Venus. He is 
indeed Prince Regent of the pays du tendre. He sets 
the beat of its heart’s insurgent to word music. Alas 
that space lacks to touch on more than a few of these 
lovers of his! For this purpose they may be best 
surveyed in loosely defined groups, and the first place 
belongs by divine right to the constant. 

Five may be cited as dominated by this grand virtue 
for better or worse. There is analogy yet no likeness. 
Mr. Hardy does not use the same model twice. Has 
his power to make his good men as unquestionably 
interesting as his bad ones been half enough extolled ? 
Yet this would seem to require extraordinary skill. 
The immoral, or at best the unmoral, play the lead 
in the novels of the moment ad nauseam, and are 
puppets beside these solid flesh and devil-defying heroes 
of the clean hands. 

Witness Giles Winterbourne, of ‘‘ The Woodlanders,”’ 
faithful unto death in his attempt to save the honour 
of his Grace. By a supreme irony his sacrifice is in 
vain, because Grace is not great enough to know his 
loathing of a lie. When she married “ above her 
station,’ she wrung from him one reproach: ‘“* You 
sit there in your success ; you can’t refrain from open- 
ing old wounds.”’ In the end Grace trips back to the 
weathercock husband sure to hurt her again. She 
leaves a better woman to speak the epitaph of Giles 
above his grave, when Marty South whispers: ‘‘ You 
are mine and only mine, for she has forget ‘ee though 
for her you died. . . . If ever I forget you let me for- 
get home and Heaven. But no, no, my love, I never can 
forget ee, for you was a good man and did good things.” 

Witness cheerfully the optimist, Diggory Venn, most 
picturesque of the vanishéd Reddlemen, who once 
branded the flocks with scarlet letters. He makes his 
entry with his very skin dyed, more crimson than 
Mephistopheles, yet with charm in those honest eyes, 
“keen as a bird of prey, blue as the autumn mist.”’ His 
presence lightens the encircling gloom of ‘‘ The Return 
of the Native.”” Even when his engaging Tamsie weds 
will-o’-the-wisp Wildeve, he is no whit less her champion. 
Beautiful is what Mr. Hardy may well call “ the delicacy 
that so well became him,” when he turned aside that 
he might not look at his pretty girl asleep in her trouble 
in his own cart. Giles is unselfish to the core, quick, 
resourceful and in his element in emergency. When 
he sets up as a dairy farmer, flings off his red raiment 
and puts on a flowered waistcoat to meet his dainty 
widow beside the maypole, we feel quite certain they 
will live happily ever after in the dear old way. Virtuous 
Diggory is more than a match for Wildeve, when the 
two play at dice upon the Heath, by the eerie, greenish 
light of the glow-worms only a naturalist could have 
known to be adequate. 


The story of the inarticulate passion of a raw lad 
has never been better told than in this same grand book. 
The boy Charley worships Eustacia with “ the desire of 
the moth for the star.”” His reward above rubies is 
to hold her hand, and his silent anguish is heart-piercing 
when he stands gazing upon his idol lovely in death. 
If M. Hedgcock is right when he says, ‘‘ L’amour est 
la base de tous ces ouvrages,”’ this lowly squire belies his 
conclusion: ‘‘ Cette passion n'est pas idéaliseé chez lui.” 

“The Trumpet Major ’’ never drank of “ the cup of 
fulfilment of craving.”’ Did he set a fashion for strong, 
silent lovers just to prove himself inimitable? He 
passes in music out of sight ; and his martial trumpet 
is stilled ‘‘ on one of the bloody fields of Spain.”’ It 
takes a Hardy to make it plain why Anne, for all her 
fine shades, preferred his sailor brother Bob. 

Last and most popular among the faithful is Gabriel 
Oak, of “Far from the Madding Crowd.” In all 
romance was never a man refused who bore his pain 
with such noble humility : “ I can’t match you, I know, 
in mapping out my mind upon my tongue, as I midsay. I 
am not clever in my inside. . . . I shall do one thing 
in life, one thing certain, that is love you, and long for 
you, and keep on wanting vou till I die.” Yet he is no 
cringer at the feet of his stony-hearted beauty. He 
can sternly reprove Bathsheba for wrongdoing. His 
love is too exalted to be blind. When Bathsheba, for 
all her pride, is forced to beg him to save her flock, he 
gives her a sharp lesson. It brings the capitulating 
letter with its irresistible ‘‘ Do not desert me, Gabriel.”’ 
When she passes through the Teniers-like barn, with 
her own husband asleep with the other drunkards, it 
is to find Gabriel the ever-faithful saving her un- 
protected hay-ricks. Hour after hour he contends 
against the “‘ clenched antagonism ”’ of the most awful 
of thunderstorms—a descriptive masterpiece. Yet 
Bathsheba could not break that stout heart as she broke 
the heart of sombre Boldwood until reason tottered. 
Of him a few incisive words tell all: “No mother 
existed to absorb his devotion, no sister for his tender- 
ness. He became surcharged with the compound which 
was genuine lover's love. ‘ My life is not my own since 
I beheld you,’ ’’ he wails out. 

Gabriel, however, was stalwart as his name. He 
was no driveller, and had nothing to do “ with the 
mawkish, the unmanly . . . aimless, hopeless, help- 
less.” He used his ability to rise steadily in his small 
world, despite the inward ache. 

Women are alleged not to care for the writer whose 
second-sight searchlights their every weakness. His 
only books are woman’s looks, when with a sure hand 
he draws the unworthy men who too often win the best 
of them, as seen “ through the purple light and bloom 
of their passion.” 

To summon some of Mr. Hardy’s irresistibles is to 
realise they are legion. Black-eyed, greasy-haired Mop 
Ollamoor, his fiddle potent as the Pied Piper’s, leers 
out of one of the unsurpassed short tales. He has but 
to scrape a tune to win Car’line. Easy Bob Loveday 
leaves heroics to ‘‘ The Trumpet Major.”” He relies 
on the alluring something which enchains Anne. He 
was born under a lucky as well as a merry star, coming 
home after Trafalgar to sport an officer’s gold epaulets. 
Yet for all she was the daughter of a gentleman, Anne 
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we are certain would have clung to Bob had he remained 
a pigtailed A.B. 

Among these irresistibles three dominate. Surely 
the chief of them, Serjeant Troy, is more an irresistible 
than any jeune premier of romance. He knew every 
move in the dangerous, delicious game. ‘“‘ He was 
moderately truthful to men, but to women he lied like 
a Cretan.’’ ‘‘ He never passed the line dividing the 
spruce vices from the ugly.” He was the very son of 
a French governess, and said under the rose to have 
a lord for his father. When he met Bathsheba in the 
dark, his lantern was handy and he remarked: “ Thank 
you for the sight of such a beautiful face.” Blundering 
Boldwood had made the fatal error of not speaking of 
the beauty he adored. Gabriel used the temperate 
adjective ‘‘ comely,” and that as a reproach. 

Troy dashes to the attack, never forgetting the 
importance of an effective pose. ‘I'd rather have 
curses from you, than kisses from any other,’’ is the 
sort of unvarnished lie sure to carry conviction. “A 
woman like yourself, Miss Everdene, is hardly a bless- 
ing to her race.” ... She ‘makes twenty die of 
drink,” “‘twenty mope,” and “only one happy.” 
““ Men are such constant fools,’’ is his brazen conclusion. 
“The handsome sergeant’s features were during this 
speech as rigid and stern as John Knox in addressing 
the gay young queen.’”’ How could the poor girl with- 
stand arguments all based on her own destructive 
loveliness ? She is his, heart and soul, even before his 
audacious kiss. Troy himself can love and show traces 
of a better nature. Had betrayed Fanny never mis- 
taken the church or kept him waiting as in a pillory 
on the chancel steps, tragedy might have been averted. 
The depth of the passion of Bathsheba is gauged in the 
wonderful scene between husband and wife after she 
opens Fanny’s coffin to find her worst fear reality. For 
a babe nestles there asleep in the arms of a smiling, 
golden-haired mother. Only Troy could have knelt 
down beside them, to kiss Fanny tenderly, saying : 
“In the sight of Heaven you are my very, very wife.” 
Then came Bathesheba’s ‘‘low cry of measureless 
despair.” ‘If she’s that, what am I?” ‘“ You are 
nothing to me—nothing,” said Troy heartlessly. “‘ A 
ceremony before a priest doesn’t make a marriage.” 
Yet Bathesheba’s stricken love refuses to die. ‘‘ Kiss 
me too, Frank. I love you more than she did,” is her 
answer. It is only her pride Troy has slain. 

Wildeve, the rival of the Reddlerman, has something 
of Troy’s emotional leaning towards the right course, 
and all his boldness. He has fascinated many beside 
the half-Greek, wholly adorable Eustacia, and Mr. 
Hardy’s words make the reason plain. “‘ The grace 
of his movements was singular. It was the pantomimic 
expression of a lady-killing career. . . . One in whom 
no man would have seen anything to admire, no woman 
anything to dislike.” 

He can be absolutely callous: “I care a little, but 
not enough to break my rest,” said the young man 
languidly to Eustacia. ‘‘ No, all that’s past. I find 
there are two flowers where I thought there was only 
one.”” Like Troy, he tells the truth occasionally : 
“‘IT wish Tamsie were not such a confoundedly good 
little woman, so that I could be faithful to you without 
injuring a worthy person. It is I who am the sinner 


after all; I am not worth the little finger of one of 
you.”” Death frustrated his flight with Eustacia. When 
they lie cold side by side, “ his luminous air of youthful- 
ness equalled hers.”’ 

It is easier to forgive Troy and Wildeve, than Dr. 
Edred Fitzpiers, although he was “ artistically beautiful 
enough to be worth modelling by any sculptor not over 
busy ’’—the last a truly Hardian touch. Giles is 
excusably wrath when he sees Fitzpiers ‘‘ quizzing 
Grace through his eyeglass,’ and from first to last the 
attitude of Grace towards Fitzpiers is that of a snake to 
the charmer: ‘‘ The idea of so modern a man as the 
young doctor springing out from relics so ancient was a 
kind of novelty she had never before perceived. The 
combination lent him a social and intellectual interest 
which she dreaded, so much did it add to the strange 
influence he exercised over her. . . ."’ Grace was “ In 
an excitement which was not love, not ambition, rather 
a fearful consciousness of hazard.” 

“ Towards the lodestar of my one desire, I flitted like 
a dizzy moth,” is not an accurate summing up of the 
hot passion of Fitzpiers for Felice Charmond. Yet he 
has the customary mastery of the Hardy irresistible, 
as when he calmly reverts to their original meeting— 
“It was not a full-blown love—it was the merest bud, 
real, fresh, vivid but small. It was a colossal passion 
in embryo—it never matured.” ‘‘ And hers?’”’ asks 
Felice. ‘‘ Then,’ answers Fitzpiers, “ the fire would 
have burnt higher and higher. What would have 
immediately followed I know not, but sorrow and 
sickness of heart at last.” “Why?” “ Well, that’s 
the end of love according to nature’s laws.” 

The episode with coarse Suke Damson proves Fitz- 
piers incorrigible, yet Grace goes back to him as Mr, 
Hardy convinces us she would. 

It appears to the careless reader that hands with 
not a tithe of his cunning might have created his 
more ordinary lovers until each reveals his flavour of 
originality. Captain de Stancy and his rival, Somerset, 
come nearest convention as they dispute Paula the 
“Laodicean.”” The organist Julian, who sued for the 
“ Hand of Ethelberta,” is a tepid fellow who did not 
deserve her delicious sister, Picottee. Dick Dewey, of 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,’”’ is a Wessex type, and 
his rival, Parson Maybold, for once a trifle too good to 
be true. Donald Farfrae, with a human tendency to 
change, assuredly made Elizabeth Jane happy when 
the stirring drama of ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge ” 
was played out. Farfrae knew how to be successful 
without being intolerable ; moreover he was cheerful, 
which is much for a jeune premier. 


The lovers of Elfride—owner of that destructive. 


“Pair of blue Eyes,” may leave other women “ more 
than mortal calm”; yet who but Mr. Hardy could 
have set them on the platform aghast at the grim 
surprise of her coffin in the train ? 

During the eighties an absurd charge of “im- 
propriety ’’ was hurled at “‘ Two On a Tower.” Mr. 
Hardy answered his critics unanswerably. “ This 
slightly-built romance,” he says, ‘‘ was the outcome of 
a wish to set the emotional history of two infinitesimal 
lives against the stupendous background of the stellar 
universe. . . . There is hardly a caress in the book 
outside legal matrimony, or what was intended so to 
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be.”” His defence of what we sneeringly call “ child- 
capture’’ is remarkable and beautiful—‘ the pathos, 
misery and long-suffering which in real life frequently 
accompany the passion of such a woman as Viviette 
for her lover several years her junior.’”’ To compare 
the emasculated, astronomical lover of the American 
“‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ with the purpose- 
ful strength of St. Cleeve is to forgive poor Lady 
Constantine. Like the 
Italian lady with the youthful 
Milton, she saw him first 
asleep out-of-doors. ‘‘ There 
he lay in the shape of an 
Antinous—no amoroso, no 
gallant, but a guileless 
philosopher. His parted lips 
were lips which spoke not 
of love but of millions of 
miles.” ‘‘ Those were eyes 
which gazed habitually 
not into the depths of other 
eyes, but into other worlds. 
Within his temple dwelt 
thoughts not of women’s 
looks, but of stellar aspects.”’ 
When he awoke it was to 
love’s young dream. “ Like 
a spring bud hard in the 
bursting, the delay was 
compensated by after-speed, 
at once breathlessly recognis- 
ing in this fellow watcher 
of the skies a woman who 
loved him.” When they 
part, the analysis of the 
effect of science on love is 
arresting. ‘‘ He touched her 
hand and obeyed. He was 
a scientist and took words 
literally. There is some- 
thing in the inexorably by 
simple logic of such men — Camera portrait by E. 0. Hoppé. 

which partakes of the cruelty 

of the natural laws which are their study.” It is the 
comet, not Lady Constantine’s kiss, able to lure back 
St. Cleeve from the door of death. That ‘‘ Two ona 
Tower” is counted with the ‘ secondary” Hardys 
underlines the height of achievement he has attained. 

Clym Yeobright was the “ native’ who loved Egdon 
Heath better than Paris—nay, better than Eustacia, 
with pansy eyes “full of nocturnal mysteries, for all 
her mad masquerade as the Turkish knight with the 
mummers. They were at once enclosed in a sort of 
luminous mist which... gave to all things the 
character of light.” 

Eustacia’s ardour is not proof against misfortune. 
“Your words have not the old flavour,’’ she complains, 
and Clym concludes mournfully, ‘‘ And so love dies 
with good fortune.” He could not give even the 
adored Eustacia Paris at the cost of Egdon, where in 
his seventh year he had painted the Battle of Waterloo 


“with tiger-lily pollen and black currant juice.” ‘“‘ He © 


was a John the Baptist who preached ennoblement, not 
repentance.”’ Nature alone could make him unfaithful 


to Eustacia, but he could not forgive her the wrong 
to his mother. Clym is left an open-air preacher, with 
the wind on the Heath to comfort him, preaching from 
the text: “‘ Ask on, my mother, for I will not say thee 
nay.” The man of ideals was not meet for the woman 
without them. 

To most of us Angel Clare, the rigid, merciless lover 
of ‘‘ Tess,” is antipathetic despite his ultimate softening. 
Pale Izz Huett may “ kiss his 
shadow on the wall; other 
women cannot forgive him.” 
Yet he is absolutely, painfully 
true to life. He makes us 
long for Tess to have met 
Giles Winterbourne or Gabriel 
Oak instead, for they could 
have taught her “‘ gentleman” 
much. 

As to sculptor Pierston of 
Well-beloved,” he is 
an unsolved and intriguing 
puzzle. He woos mother, 
daughter and granddaughter, 
and actually contrives not to 
be grotesque in his odd quest 
of his vision splendid. His 
originality at least is un- 
questionable, and he has been 
very popular in France. 

Last, not least, comes 
Jude the Obscure,” tragic as. 
Tess herself, save that he 
is not hurried into eternity 
by violence. The awful text 
from Esdras on the fly- 
leaf of this book burns in 
its profound significance : 
“Yea many there be that 
have run out of their wits 
for women. Many also have 
perished, and erred and 
Hardy. sinned for women.”” Nothing 

can be more piteous than 
Jude’s abandonment of his noble search for wisdom in 
the sensual presence of Arabella. ‘‘ The unvoiced call 
of woman to man which was uttered very distinctly by 
Arabella’s personality, held Jude to the spot against 
his intention, almost against his will, and in a way new 
to his experience. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say Jude had never looked at a woman to consider 
her as such, but had vaguely regarded the sex as being 
outside his life and purpose. . . . He had just inhaled 
a single breath from a new atmosphere. . . . ‘ He’s to 
be had by any woman who can get him to care for her 
a bit,’ was a prophecy soon fulfilled.”” Coarse Arabella 
is for a moment subjugated by the charm of Jude in his 
innocence: ‘‘ Those lovers—you find ’em out-of-doors 
all seasons—lovers and dogs only,’”’ says one of the 
incomparable rustic sages. Are we lovers? asked 
Jude, and all was over. 

Instant disillusion follows that wretched marriage. 
There comes Sue Bridehead, with the “liquid, un- 
translatable eyes, that combined, or seemed to him to 
combine keenness with tenderness, mystery with 
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both. . . . So would she be to him a kindly star, an 
elevating power.” Straight from his degradation, 
what wonder Sue shone as a light to lighten the dark- 
ness of Jude, the angel to deliver him from “ the hell 
of conscious failure both of ambition and of love.’’ He 
yearned for comradeship in his cruel loneliness. ‘‘ Near 
you I feel comparatively happy. It is more than this 
earthly wretch called me deserves. You spirit, you 
disembodied creature, you dear sweet phantom.” It 
is no surprise that he conquers. ‘“‘ If you want to love 
me, Jude, you may.” Pagan-hearted Sue goes smiling 
to her vain dream of ‘‘ Greek joyousness,”’ never, never 


to be realised. ‘‘ Never to be at peace till she lies as 
he does,” foretells the old sibyl watching beside Jude 
in the calm majesty of death. By a final irony the 
waltz music of commemoration steals in from the open 
windows of the great college of “‘ Cardinal,” which had 
no place for those mute and inglorious. Jude was a 
great lover, yet neither Arabella nor elusive Sue ever had 
his entire allegiance. Oxford, the “ city of the dreaming 
spires ’’ that was false to him, possessed his broken heart. 
Generese Xerriuri Roz may well say: 


“Les séducteurs de Hardy sément le désir pour voir 
éclore l’amorer.” 


CONVERSATIONS: A DIALOGUE PLAYLET IN PROSE AND VERSE, 


By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


(Never before printed.) 


[Present DE LISLE and WELLESLEY.] 


LorpD WELLESLEY: Well, De Lisle, I’m happy to see 
you; mous deux can enjoy half an hour’s talk before 
the rest of the company arrive. 

De Liste: Conversation is, I think, the most agree- 
able mode of passing away time in the absence of books, 
that is when one has a pleasant companion to enliven 
or diversify the talk, and none can possibly be better 
off in that respect than I am at present, but I thought, 
Lord Charles, that we would have the honour of your 
brother’s company ? 

LorpD WELLESLEY: I waited for him nearly an hour, 
but as he did not make his appearance I sent for his 
valet who informed me that the Marquis of Douro had 
gone that morning to Doctor Hume’s residence and 
was not yet returned. Of course I understood by this 
that he was retained by important business; I there- 
fore came without him. Indeed I had myself heard 
the day before that a certain young lady had arrived 
at the Glass Town, but did not chuse for certain reasons 
to tell Arthur. 

De Liste: I believe I have seen the person to whom 
you allude. Is she not Sir A. Hume’s daughter ? 

Lorp WELLESLEY: Yes; do you know her ? 

De Liste : I have painted her portrait in the character 
of Hebé. 

Lorp WELLESLEY: A very fit subject (as her father 
would say) for that character. She’s the picture of 
youth and health, a play upon your painting. By the 
way, do you think her handsome ? 

De Liste: Extremely so. Her face and figure well 
become the Elysian scenes in which I placed her: I 
touched off her glossy brown hair well, but it is im- 
possible to do justice [to] fine eyes which hers are in 
an eminent degree. 

Lorp WELLESLEY: And who, pray, was it ordered 
you to paint her as Hebé? It could not surely have 
been her father: he would never have thought of 
such a thing. 

De Liste: No, it was my own idea. I thought her 
cheerful, smiling countenance and juvenile form well 
adapted to personate Juno’s daughter. 

LorpD CHARLES WELLESLEY: So they were. Has 
Arthur seen the portrait, do you know ? 


DE Liste : I believe he has, but on that point I cannot 
be certain. The day after it was carried to Doctor 
Hume’s Palace, he paid me a visit in my studio and 
uttered some fine Phillipics on the beauty of portrait 
painting in the hands of a great master who has good 
models to copy from. And how well many of the 
ancient Grecian and Roman deities were calculated 
when managed with propriety to be the masks or 
characters under which beautiful persons of all ages 
might be represented. He spoke with eloquence and 
more animation than is usual to him. Before his 
departure, as we were shaking hands, he placed this 
ring, the most rich and costly one I have ever seen, 
on my finger. I shall keep it as a memorial of him for 
life and take it with me to my grave. When he drew 
it from his own finger he said: “ De Lisle, take this 
as a mark of my admiration of your wonderful and 
unsurpassed talents, not only as an historical, but 
also as a portrait painter. Than you I know no man 
who has a finer sense of what exquisite beauty is, or a 
more proper judgement of the positions and situations 
in which loveliness almost divine should be placed.” 

LorD WELLESLEY: O no doubt he was alluding to 
Marian’s effigy : what attitude did you place her in? 

De LIsLeE: 


Holding the silver cup on high 
Crowned with the dew wine of the sky. 


Lorp WELLESLEY : 


In still repose all calmly laid 
Under the green embowring shade, 


De LIsLeE: 


The light of youth illumes her eye, 
Cares seem before her smile to fly. 


Lorp WELLESLEY : 


Peaceful reclined mid heavenly flowers 
Unheeded glide the endless hours. 
Her crown is immortality, 

Therefore swift time may onward fly, 
Her lapsing years will ever roll : 

They have no end, no destined goal. 


De Liste (laughing): We are rhythmical about my 
poor painting, Lord Charles, 
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LorD WELLESLEY: Can you tell the reason why the 
ancients excelled us in statuary but fell far short in 
painting ? 

DE Liste: It might have been so. You know the 
fine arts are scarce in number. Their names are Poetry, 
Painting, and Statuary (Music I exclude). Well then, 
in my opinion the ancients reckoned Poetry the highest, 
Statuary next, and Painting lowest. To the first lofty 
and sublime themes were assigned. The second dealt 
chiefly in the depicture of lovely or majestic forms 
either with grace and elegance to please the spectator, or 
strength and dignity to awe him. The third contented 
itself with expressing subjects generally low and common 
in their nature with truth and animation. Their chief 
ambition was to deceive those who saw their pieces 


_ into a supposition of their reality : witness the Curtain 


[of] Parrhasius and the Grapes of Zeuxis ; but as there 
is no rule without some exception, the Jupiter on his 
Throne surrounded by Gods, of the latter artist and 
also his Helen, were I doubt not some of the finest 
specimens of the art whether ancient or modern. 

LorD WELLESLEY: De Lisle, will you paint my 
portrait ? 

De Liste: Certainly, my lord, if you desire it. 
When would it please you to commence sitting ? 

LorD WELLESLEY: To-morrow morning at twelve 
o’clock I will be pourtrayed in company with my brother. 
We can never be separated as long as it is in our power 
to hold together. 

DE LISLE (closing his eyes) : I see it, visions come fast 
on “that inward eye which is the bliss of solitude.” 
There I behold in the gloom of an ancient forest, two 
creatures of more than mortal beauty, reposing beside 
a clear rill creeping through wild woodflowers that love 
the shade. One with majestic hand sweeps the strings 
of a harp, whence oft strains, that are consecrated on 
the altar of endurance and wholly devoted to eternity, 
emanate, and with sweet lingering tones, bind the ear 
of pensiveness to listen, or with louder swell challenge 
storms and tempests to rival the grandeur of their 
music. See how these large imperial orbs irradiate the 
darkness. What symmetry of the ancients can equal 
that peerless figure? Look at that ray of light stream- 
ing through the old world concentrating on his lofty 
forehead, revealing the sublime intellect visible in every 
feature. Haughtiness and pride contract not that 
smooth brow or curl that lip expressive only of benignity. 

Now, I turn to the other, to a personification of grace 
and elegance and beauty and blue eyes that shame the 
violets crowding round his feet, bright brown hair 
streaked with threads of gold flung back from his ivory 
front in ringlets that the Zephyr delights to play among. 
Inspiration has breathed into his spirit, his head is 


uplifted to the sky, his parted lips, the glowing glance, 
the attitude denoting joy—all show that divine en- 
thusiasm which Genius causes sometimes to overflow 
the souls of her true sons. Sweeter than the symphony 
of forest minstrels peeping from the bowery trees, are 
the sounds which flow from that lute—‘‘ murmurs 
beside the woodland stream and music sweeter than its 
own.” [Enter a servant.) What does the scoundrel 
want? He has dissapated the apparition. 

SERVANT: The company have arrived; they are in 
the small rotunda, and supper is served and now waits 
for you, gentlemen. 


[Curtain falls.] 
September ist, 1830. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


“ Conversations ’’ was written by Charlotte Bronté in 
her fifteenth year. It is taken from the same authentic 
source as the poem first published in the November issue of 
THE Bookman, and the original is to be found in one of 
the minute manuscript volumes, the production of which 
effectively served as the literary apprenticeship of the 
Brontés. The tiny volume measures 2}” X 1}’, and the 
title page reads: ‘‘ Second Series of the/ YOUNG MENS/ 
MAGAZINES. No./Fifth/For December. 1830/Edited 
by Charlotte Bronté/Sold/By/Sergeant Tree/and all/ 
Other/Booksellers in the Great Glass/Town Wellingtons 
GT Paris/Parry’s GT Ross’s GT &c &c &c/finished Sep- 
tember the I 1830.’’ This is one of the three “‘ Second 
Series” Numbers noted as missing in the Bibliography 
published by Mr. Hatfield in the Bronté Society Transac- 
tions. It is entirely in the handwriting of Charlotte Bronté 
and is part of the Bronté Collection in the Honresfeld 
Library. The owner, A. J. Law, Esq., kindly gave me 
the opportunity of deciphering Charlotte’s microscopic 
characters with permission to publish the result, his per- 
mission being very kindly confirmed by Mr. Clement 
Shorter, who owns the Bronté copyrights. 

In the Bonnell Collection (Philadelphia) there is a MS. 
entitled ‘‘ Miss Hume’s Dream,” a poem of 64 lines signed 
at the end: ‘‘ Islander Lord Wellesley, June 29th, 1830. 
I wrote this in half an hour.—C. Bronté.’’ In the first 
volume of another little Bronté MS. of the same period 
(also in the Law Collection) there is a poem—‘‘ The pearl 
within the shell concealed ’’—sung by the Marquis of 
Douro to Marian Hume in the story entitled ‘‘ Visits in 
Verreopolis ’’ by Lord Charles Wellesley. Another poem, 
obviously related to ‘‘ Conversations ” and written two 
months later, was first published in Charlotte’s ‘‘ Complete 
Poems’ (Hodder & Stoughton), 1923, p. 112. It is en- 
titled ‘Lines on Seeing the Portrait of [Marian Hume] 
Painted by De Lisle,” and begins: 


“ Radiant creature ! is thy birth 
Of the heavens or of the earth ? 
For those bright and beaming eyes 
Speak the language of the skies ; 
And, methinks, upon thy tongue 
Dwell the songs by angels sung!” 


Davipson Cook, 


HERMAN MELVILLE. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


PASSAGE in Conrad’s story ‘“ Karain: A 
Memory” stands out in the gallery of my 
own memories. Jackson is in the Strand before an 
armourer’s where ‘‘the dark and polished tubes that 
can cure so many illusions ”’ bring back old days remote 
from the shuffle and beat of footsteps and the ordered 


confusion of London streets. He recalls the impossible 
episode of Karain haunted by the spirit of his dead 
friend, and “ Yes, I see it,’ he exclaims, of the thronged 
city under its strips of smoky sky, “it is there; it 
pants, it runs, it rolls ; it is strong and alive ; it would 
smash you if you didn’t look out ; but I’ll be hanged 
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‘ROUND AND ROUND AT A WALK THEY GO, 
ARCHING THEIR NECKS TO THE SNAFFLE HOLD, 
WHILE THE STARLE-BOYS ON THEIR FINGERS BLOW 
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TO KEEP AWAY THE COLD.” 


From “ OVER THE GRASS.” A COLOUR ILLUSTRATION BY LIONEL Eowarps. 
By WILL OGILVIE. 


Illustrated in colour by LIONEL EDWARDS 
(Constabie). 
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From ‘“‘ MAINLY ABOUT OTHER PEOPLE.” 
By SIDNEY DARK 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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Sioney Dark. 
From the drawing by Sir William Orpen, K.P.E., R.As 
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Dr JOHNSON’s House IN INNER TEMPLE Lane. 


Resided here from 1760 to 1765. 
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if it is yet as real to meas. . 
say, Karain’s story.” 

This capacity for seeing through the commonplace 
and material is the supreme gift of Herman Melville. 
Nathaniel Ames in his “ Mariner’s Sketches” and 
Richard Henry Dana in a plain, human, objective 
narrative had just made the merchant-seaman articu- 
late. But to many of the unnamed, unremembered, 
who saw something deep beneath depths, dim beyond 
mists, high above highest stars, Melville was the first 
to give a voice. In a few words he gives his message : 
““O Nature, and O soul of man!” he cries, ‘‘ how far 
beyond all utterance are your linked analogies! Not 
the smallest atom stirs or lives on matter, but has its 
cunning duplicate in mind.” 

Of Scottish ancestry—born in 1819 in New York— 
fatherless very early, Melville spent his boyhood near 
Albany, and in Berkshire County, Massachusetts. He 
showed some gift for writing. He worked in a store, a 
bank, on a farm, in a country school. In his eighteenth 
year he sailed to England and back, before the mast. 
In 1842 he was at sea again in a South Sea whaler, 
deserted in the Marquesas, spent four months in cap- 
tivity among cannibals, went to Tahiti and then to the 
Sandwich Islands, returned in a frigate to America, 
wrote books, married the daughter of a Boston judge, 
served in the New York Customs; and spent his last 
years insane and in seclusion. 

““Typee”’ records his stay in Nukuheva, the largest 
island in the Marquesas, to which the French had just 
come with “four heavy, double-banked frigates and 
three corvettes to frighten a parcel of naked heathen 
into subjection—sixty-eight pounders to demolish huts 
of cocoa-nut boughs.” He speaks with delight of 
an English missionary-consul’s wife at Tahiti who, 
ordered in her husband’s absence to lower the British 
flag, defied the whole French fleet, and went on 
calmly knitting, with the end of the cord from the 
top of the flag-staff in the upper room where she sat. 
The flag remained. The brutal captain of the Dolly is 
reminiscent of Dana’s, puffing out between whifis of 
_ his cigar, ‘“‘ Now, my men, if we get along well together 
we shall have a comfortable time ; if we don’t we shall 
have hell afloat.” In the Dolly it was “hell afloat,” 
which Melville and his friend exchanged for the valley 
of the Typee cannibals—to find them humane and gay, 
polite and friendly! Cannibalism was just “a rather 
bad trait in their character,” indulged in only in times 
of war; perhaps not more barbarous, he thinks, than 
the masoning up of convicts to a living death within 
the walls of prisons, or the fiend-like skill of civilised 
races in the invention of death-dealing engines to 
carry on wars which bring nothing but misery and 
desolation in their train. Is there the influence of 
Swift’s deadly satire in this book? The picture he 
gives in that valley of hideous idols, vast temples, 
strange taboos, is of another Eden. Money had not 
entered it. The buoyant sense of a beautiful physical 
existence—without law courts or police, sickness or 
poverty, jealousy or internal strife—brought continual 
happiness ; life was all flowers and garlands, peaceful 
pipes, bathing and fishing in translucent lakes. The 
book is “ luminous and gay like the light in the colour 
of a flower,”’ in Clark Russell’s apt and beautiful analogy. 


. as the other thing .. . 


How joyous Melville’s picture of Fayaway, the olive- 
skinned, rosy-lipped island girl, in the canoe with him 
after the boy Kory-Kory has been disembarked ! 

“As I turned the canoe Fayaway seemed all at once 
to be struck with some happy idea. With a wild 
exclamation of delight, she disengaged from her person 
the ample robe of tappa which was knotted over her 
shoulder, and, spreading it out like a sail, stood erect 
with upraised arms in the head of the canoe”; with 
that sail, and that lithe and graceful mast, ‘‘ the canoe 
glided rapidly through the water, and shot towards 
the shore.” 

But to read Melville is to voyage through his own 
seas; there are broken water, mist, long monotonies 
of calm and seeming emptiness ; yet in any hour may 
be an island of beauty and of mystery. No writer 
is more dangerous to skip. ‘‘ Omoo ”—*“ the rover ”’— 
takes its author on board the Little Jule after his escape, 
when the iron of his fetters broke through a silken 
covering. This story is a delight from its first page ; 
the shifting scenes and wider company give full scope 
to his lavish genius ; from his palette spring kings and 
a queen, chieftains and priests, French conquerors, 
tattooed braves, storekeepers and beachcombers, sea- 
men. Alive and familiar as neighbours are Dr. Long 
Ghost quoting his Virgil and Hudibras, hinting at his 
mysterious past, Captain Guy and Jermin the mate, 
“ Beauty’ the ugly carpenter and “ Baltimore” the 
negro cook, yet not more living than “ brave Little 
Jule, plump Little Jule,” the gallant yet deceittul 
little ship in which they adventure. And now we see 
steep, green bluffs with white huts perched on them 
like nests, and strange sea-birds, and warm, undulating 
hill-sides that palpitate in sunshine; and now on a 
spur of surf some canoe making seawards; we hear 
drawled yarns of whalemen, and take sides in mutiny. 

““Moby Dick,” that incomparable story of the sea, 
perhaps marks the height of Melville’s erratic genius. 
The royalty of his largesse, emptying itself of best 
and least, makes it sometimes difficult. Everywhere 
he finds significance to which other eyes are blind. 
Smollett’s sailors might watch schools of whales without 
a spark of that fire of thought in the eulogy which 
ends, ‘‘ Think of that, ye loyal Britons! We whalemen 
supply your kings and queens with coronation stuff!” 
A sense of the linking of all creation and the tears of 
its common fate are seen in the surge of pity when the 
old, blind whale wakes to its danger, and strives to 
blunder from the path of inevitable death ; in the burnt 
sacrifice of biscuit to the ugly little Congo idol of Quee- 
queg, the Fijian harpooner, by this whaleman bred in 
“the infallible Presbyterian Church.” There are often, 
to be found only by search, quiet humour and subtle and 
even gentle irony which make me doubt whether any 
of Melville’s work, even his verse, will be found ulti- 
mately negligible. ‘“‘ White Jacket” tells of his life 
in the American frigate. ‘‘ The Confidence Man”’ is a 
philosopher’s adventure in a Mississippi river-boat. 
That splendid yarn ‘“‘ Redburn”’ is of his own escape 
to sea in boyhood ; the story of glamour changed to 
disillusion ; though sometimes (he says) the sea smiled 
on him like his brother’s face, and during the watches 
were mariners’ tales—of Gibraltar, and Canton, and 
Valparaiso, and Bombay—around the windlass; and 
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later you see old Liverpool through the eyes of an 
imaginative boy. “Israel Potter,” based on a for- 
gotten narrative, has a stirring account of the fight 
between the Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard, 
and some historical portraits—miniatures, perhaps—of 
Benjamin Franklin, Horne Tooke, Paul Jones and 
George the Third. The last in particular is very deftly 
done ; a few skilful touches bring out the old king’s 
obstinate and prejudiced patriotism, his mannerisms, 
his simplicity, his underlying goodness of heart. 

I have had the curiosity to glance at old reviews, 
appreciative and tartarous ; The Times greeted Melville 
as “‘a companion after our own hearts; his voice is 
pleasant, and if we could see his face we are sure we 
should find it a cheerful one.” The revival which has 
broken a long silence brings me several of his books 
for notice: ‘‘Omoo” (16s. net ; Hodder), handsomely 
got up, with eight really delightful illustrations in colour 
by Mead Schaeffer ; ‘“‘ Redburn”’ and “ Israel Potter ”’ 


(6s. net each; Jarrolds) with able introductions by 
Raymond M. Weaver, and well produced, though in the 
latter is some careless proof-reading; and Jonathan 
Cape’s “‘ Israel Potter’ (Library Edition, 7s. 6d. net) 
between which and Messrs. Jarrolds’s there is little 
choice. Mr. C. A. Page gives a few interesting facts 
about Melville, but his introduction is rather crudely 
written, and not always accurate. Melville did not 
die in 1899, but in September, 1891 ; in 1892 the firm 
of Jonathan Cape was non-existent; and Franklin, 
whom Melville drew with more subtlety than Mr. Page 
suspects, was certainly an “‘ historical personage.” And 
to one reader the rediscovery of Melville’s work suggests 
less a “‘ stepping into the spot-light”’ than the old, 
battered, stoutly-timbered Perseverance in ‘‘ Typee,” 
tacking here, tacking there, on her leisurely lost way 
through the years; but finding at last, when so many 
had foundered, the flying flags and ribboned wreaths of 
home. 


“HASSAN’S” 


FORERUNNER. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


F all the common “tests”’ applied to poetry, 
itself so difficult and incalculable, one of the 
best is also the simplest, namely, whether the poem 
appeals chiefly as a whole or chiefly in its parts ; whether 
its main beauty is an essential one or an incidental one. 
It is not every poem that needs this discrimination, 
nor every poet that deserves it; but no poet of this 
century deserves it more clearly than James Elroy 
Flecker. His lyrical work has been recognised as 
superb, both for its perfection of form—so rare in 
slovenly days—and for its independence of attitude ; 
no modern poet has seemed to lean so heavily on certain 
French writers, yet preserved so securely his own 
integrity, and none has gained so much from others, yet 
used his gain so finely for his own ends. The result of 
this sedulous care is seen first in poems like the famous 
“Golden Journey to Samarkand,” and next in “ The 
Old Ships ’”’ and “‘ Stillness.’’ Thus he passes from : 


““ Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells 
When shadows pass gigantic on the sand, 
And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand ’’— 


to the liberal and maturer music of 


“When from the clock’s last chime to the next chime 
Silence beats his drum, 
And Space with gaunt grey eyes and her brother Time 
Wheeling and whispering come, 
She with the mould of form and he with the loom of 
rhyme: 


“Then twittering out in the night my thought-birds flee, 
I am emptied of all my dreams: 
I only hear Earth turning, only see 
Ether’s long bankless streams, 
And only know I should drown if you laid not your 
hand on me.” 


Alas that this splendid development in lyric could 
not be matched by an equal development in dramatic 
poetry. Flecker died before the time had come for 
that great change to be shown. “ Hassan,” as the 


reader and the playgoer both know, was a great excite- 
ment, a marvellous-hued dramatic picture, and a pledge 
of the greatness that Flecker was harshly forbidden 
to achieve. After it there came nothing dramatic 
from his pen; before it there was the present play 
“Don Juan,’* written in I9g10—-IgII, revised in parts 
in 1914 (only a few months before his death) and now 
offered to us as if to mock and increase our regret. 

Mrs. Flecker, in her too-brief preface, quotes from 
a letter of the author’s : 


. as I feel a bit alive again I’ve begun seriously 
revising ‘Don Juan.’. . . The last act wants re-writing 
absolutely. But I am quite surprised at the excellency 
of some passages—almost disappointed indeed to find that 
after three years I cannot better them at all.” 


Not less interesting is a letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw 
written at about the same time as this. The opinion 
of our most practised and successful dramatist, who 
has attained so great a popularity with an instrument 
so different from Flecker’s rich verse, cannot but be 
valuable : 


“DEAR MR. FLECKER, 

“I really don’t know how to advise you about this 
play. It is fantastic and in bits too lacking in trade 
finish and conventional presentability for a regular com- 
mercial production ; and yet it is too good to be shelved. 
Some of the little clubs of playgoers and playgivers should 
tackle it. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that you have high 
qualifications for dramatic work—some of the highest, in 
fact. I withdraw what I said about pantomime verse : 
on reading the whole play I see nothing to complain of 
but a few careless verses. The worst scene is the argu- 
ment of Don Juan with the labour leader, which is not 
knowledgable. Evans is only a vague hotchpotch of the 
newspaper notions of half a dozen different types of crank 
and is not really conceived by you as a human being from 
his own point of view as the others are, though even he 
has a good passage or two. The last act contains one of 


* “Don Juan.’’ A Play in Three Acts. By James Elroy 
Flecker. ith a Preface by Mrs. Flecker. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
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the best scenes I have ever read—that with Tisbea. It is 
a stroke of genius. . . .” 

Mr. Shaw’s letter concludes with a characteristic, 
common-sense reminder: ‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake remem- 
ber that there are plenty of geniuses about, and that 
the real difficulty is to find writers who are sober, 
honest and industrious and have been for many years 
in their last situation.” 

How does ‘“‘ Don Juan” appeal to us now, fifteen 
years after it was started? To begin with, Flecker’s 
courage in taking up a familiar theme, and subduing 
it to his own purpose, is admirable ; and scarcely less 
admirable the skill with which 
he fantasticates upon the theme 
yet constrains his Juan into the 
strict machinery of modern 
political society. He aimed 
at portraying Juan as a dis- 
appointed man seeking refuge 
from despair, first in the world, 
in a passion for humanity and 
justice, next in religious ques- 
tionings and morality and lastly 
becominga sadist. ‘Then comes 
the statue, which is the miracle, 
to make him doubt reason 
itself, and he dies bravely.” 

Truly a bold conception, and 
truly an impossible one for a 
young man to compass ; yet the 
very attempt, and the very 
impossibility, lend an air of 
splendour to this ‘‘ Don Juan.” 
We may agree with Mr. Shaw 
about parts of the dialogue ; 
we may agree with the author 
that the last act needed rewriting; we may even 
concede, doubtfully, that the play is imperfect for the 
stage and imperfect for reading. But it is a brave 
attempt, especially in that swift and partly successful 
welding of realistic with fantastic. Even Don Juan’s 
murder of the Prime Minister in order to prevent war 
and a million murders, even his wooing and winning 
of the Prime Minister’s daughter and attraction for 
her sister, are made not wholly incredible ; all that is 
really incredible and useless for the purpose of the 
play being the character of Owen Jones and the irrup- 
tion of a labour leader’s eloquence. There is on the 
other hand a very great advantage in being able to 
read in its proper place the soliloquy of Don Juan, 
which has hitherto appeared unrelated and unexplained 
among the collected poems, and contains such ringing 
lines as 


“ And I first broke that jungle dark and dense 
Which hides the silver house of Commonsense, 
And dissipated that disastrous lie 
Which makes a God of stuffless Unity, 

And drave the dark behind me, and revealed 
A pagan sunrise on a Christian field.” 


It is in fact for its incidental beauties (if I may return 
to what was said at the beginning) that “‘ Don Juan” 
is to be prized; for such delightful idyllic music as: 


Tisbea. 


“We shall find lanes and woods in England still, 
And one-street villages that drowse all day.” 


Don Juan. 


“We shall pick roses on the 
rounded hill, 
And bind them in our hair 
that olden way.” 


Tisbea. 


“We'll rout the jolly miller 
from his mill 


Don Juan. 


“Tell him it’s cold, and we 
have come to stay.” 


Tisbea. 


“Sing to the shepherd on his 
mountain height, 

Or help the gypsies keep 
their fire alight.” 


And that magnificence which 
it is even better to read in 
“Don Juan” than in the 


James Elroy FlecKer. collected poems, and which 


I had indolently assumed, 
because of its power and beauty, to be among the 
latest Flecker : 


“Sleep not, my country: though night is here, afar 
Your children of the morning are clamorous for war : 
Fire in thé night, O dreams! 

Though she send you as she sent you long ago 

South to desert, East to ocean, West to snow, 

West of these out to seas colder than the Hebrides I 
must go 

Where the fleet cf stars is anchored and the young 
Star-captains glow.” 


And one other point, as striking as any. Flecker 
in “Don Juan,” written long before the war, was 
contemplating the unspeakable sin of war as an immi- 
nent, universal calamity, when all the rest of us were 
asleep. It was no common mind and no common 
heart that could see so clearly and revolt so passionately. 


FOLLOWERS 


OF BLAKE.* 


By D. S. MELDRUM. 


R. BINYON has written a singularly charming 
essay on the group of Blake followers who 
called themselves “‘ The Ancients.” They (or most of 


* “ The Followers of Blake : Edward Calvert, Samuel Palmer, 
George Richmond, and their Circle.” By Laurence Binyon. 
42s. (Halton & Truscott Smith.)—‘‘ William Blake in This 
World.” By Harold Bruce. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘ Blake.” By 
Ernest H. Short. 5s. net. (British Artists’ series.) (Philip Allan.) 


them) are entered as “‘ acquaintances” on the chart 
of Blake’s life-adventures attached to Mr. Harold 
Bruce’s volume. Mr. Bruce, as his title indicates, 
expressly excludes followers of another sort: those 
‘who suggest that from the shadows he is directing 
their pens ; that they catch‘ some impulse . . . perhaps 
straight from Blake’”; andsoon. A little aggressively 
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perhaps but refreshingly, Mr. Bruce repudiates William 
Blake in limbo. He brings him back to this world. 
He risks blurring a smooth and highly-finished portrait 
and substituting a flawed and imperfect one by 
“sifting fact from romance and trying to erase the 
details of Blake’s life not backed by competent material 
and relevant evidence.”’ This jealous revising process is 
salutary, as it was necessary ; and no admirer of Blake 
the Seer will find it destructive of the reality of his 
vision. Still less will he find that reality assailed in 
Mr. Short’s compact, personal and wisely moderate 
little volume, even although it is commended by the 
editor of the series to which it belongs as being the 
first on Blake with “‘ the courage to divest him of the 
garment of the mystic’ and to place him “ in what I 
believe to be the truer light of a man of completely 
materialistic experience, using that experience for the 
expression of his spiritual insight.’”’ That demands some 
definitions difficult to agree upon—of “‘ a mystic ’’ among 
them. But at any rate Mr. Short also is properly wary 
of evidence not “ material and relevant.” 

Was the marvellous world of Blake’s imagination so 
different in one respect from the world every artist 
builds about him in the act of creation ? Or so different 
save that, the act of creation being more nearly con- 
tinuous with him than with others, he was more pent 
up in its marvels. There is an interesting passage 
about this world of the artist in Mrs. Wharton’s new 
book “‘ The Writing of Fiction ”’ : 


“Though this world the artist builds about him in the 
act of creation reaches us and moves us through its re- 
semblance to the life we know, yet in the artist’s con- 
sciousness its essence, the core of it, is other. ... To 
the artist his world is as solidly real as the world of experi- 
ence, or even more so, but in a way entirely different ; it 
is a world to and from which he passes without any sense 
of effort, but always with an uninterrupted awareness of 
the passing. In this world are begotten and born the 
creatures of his imagination, more living-to him than his 
flesh-and-blood, but whom he never thinks of as living, 
in the reader’s simplifying sense.’ 


Or ought not so to think of it. Blake did not always 


or perhaps generally keep his hold on the dual character 
of the creatures of his imagination, visionary to him, 
and to us real, and spoke and perhaps often thought 
of them as “ living,” in our simplifying sense. But such 
failures of adjustment seem to have troubled those least 
who knew him best. Their testimony is ample to his 
“awareness ’’ as well as freedom from the sense of 
effort in passing to and from the world he built about 
him in the act of creation. 

No such speculations, however, arise in association 
with the followers of Blake, of whom Mr. Binyon writes 
with so much charm, and of whose works his volume 
beautifully reproduces close upon a hundred examples. 
Their testimony is “ material and relevant,’’ and Mr. 
Binyon is scrupulous not to strain it. Tatham, Henry 
Walter and Francis Oliver Finch, with the three others 
mentioned in the title, were ‘“‘ The Ancients ’’ down at 
Shoreham just a century ago, whom the villagers called 
“The Extollagers,” a name of intriguing invention 
which suggests, somehow, the potent inspiration the old 
master was, we know, in the lives as well as in the art of 
those enthusiastic boys. Was it that into this happy 
Kentish valley, which “ looked as if the Devil had not 
yet found it out,” they always went with a “‘ Laudamus ” 
on their lips ? But while Blake’s influence on them was 
direct, on their art it was limited. It was not, Mr. 
Binyon says, as a mine of pictorial ideas from which 
to quarry—‘‘ D——d good to steal from,” Fuseli had 
remarked—that Blake’s work affected theirs; ‘ it was 
one side only of his art that they took as their point 
of departure, not imitating it in any slavish sense, yet 
finding it a constant source of inspiration.”” This ‘‘ one 
side only,’ and not the most typical, of Blake’s art 
was the “ pastoral’”’ of his only woodcuts, to Virgil’s 
Eclogues, and in tracing in his text and enabling us to 
trace in their work how Palmer and Calvert—‘ ‘ The 
Morning of the World’ Calvert’s haunting and abiding 
theme,” fitting an ‘‘ Extollager,” from first to last— 
followed its lead, each to his own end, Mr. Binyon, 
without neglecting Blake, has revealed a delightful art 
of these his followers in their own right. 


LIFE AND ART.* 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 


HIS book might have been written to prove the 
theory that the closer we keep to life the closer we 
find ourselves to art. It is written with no conscious art 
whatever, and by conscious art I mean that studied 
simplicity which has taken the place of older, more 
florid conceptions. If you compare this book with 
‘Marie Claire,’ the difference is shown at once. 
“ Marie Claire ’’ was written with that studied simplicity 
which represents the height of artistic achievement, and 
for that reason it was almost impossible to believe it the 
unaided work of its peasant author. The peasant with 
a pen in his hand does not write simply: a letter for 
instance from a so-called simple and uneducated person 
is almost invariably more set and elaborate in its style 
than that of a well-educated man or woman to whom 
letter writing is a commonplace. 


* “The Gilt on the Gingerbread.’’ With an Introduction 
by W. L. George. 6s. (Williams & Norgate.) 


There is nothing florid or elaborate about the narrative 
of ‘ The Gilt on the Gingerbread,” but on the other 
hand there is nothing of austerity. The book almost 
gives one the impression of being a narrative in the 
literal sense of the word; that is to say that it was 
dictated rather than written. The story of a life told 
in the ordinary language of everyday conversation, 
freely sprinkled with illiteracies and slang, it is told 
as such a story might be told—with great elaboration 
of certain events which have struck the imagination 
of the teller, while other events covering perhaps months 
and years are hurried over in a few congested para- 
graphs. It is told in the third person, though obviously 
the experiences belong to the first person singular. 
Probably this indirect method assisted the writer and 
made easier that delightful and splendid frankness 
which is characteristic of the book. This frankness 
strikes a note of real truth, since the author does not 
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merely show herself liable to human weaknesses which 
are tolerable to humanity and indeed sometimes have 
a certain glamour about them, but is willing to expose 
herself tarred with the deeper dye of meanness, dis- 
honesty and treachery. For instance she does not 
only tell with absolute directness the story of her 
brief career as a woman of the streets, but also the 
story of the petty thefts which brought about the loss 
of her different situations, and the cruel and base 
ingratitude with which she treated the one man who 
had befriended her and put her in the way of a happy 
and honourable life. 

This being so it is a pity that another hand should 
have been allowed (as the publishers tell us in their 
note and as is pretty obvious from the text) to inter- 
polate paragraphs of pérsonal description and enthu- 
siasm. Not only are the power and the art of the story 
interfered with by these additions, but they have the 
effect of irritating the reader. When Pierre has had 
the courage and honesty to reveal herself as a cad, 
bad-mannered and cold-hearted, it is merely annoying 
to be told from time to time how great was her charm 
and her courtesy, and how warm and loyal was her 
heart. Left alone her story has the truth and vigour 
of the story of Jack Hall and other eighteenth century 
self-revelations. As it stands it occasionally shows the 
distortions of a fast dying literary convention. 

But after all these intrusions are small and confined 
almost entirely to the latter part of the book. The 
first part, in which the author’s narrative of her early 
days has been practically untampered with, provides 
some of the best writing that the year, already old, has 
given us. Mr. W. L. George has quoted one of the 
most vivid passages in his very sympathetic introduction, 
but there are many others worthy to stand beside it as 
models of simple narrative. Take this, which describes 
a domestic row in the heroine’s family. (Tooty was her 
name up till the time she was intreduced into different 
society by the man friend of a later day) : 

“Tooty had her moments of being extraordinarily 
savage. One day while the family was having its scanty 
breakfast a very nasty scene arose. She and Bill had 
been saving up their penny-a-week to have a day in the 
country. When they came down to their meal they 
discovered that someone had pinched their savings which 
by now amounted to two bob. They had been keeping 
it in a jug on the dresser. Mum, of course, would not 
touch it; the only person who would was Dad. 

‘“‘ They were all rather afraid to tackle him on the sub- 
ject ; but Mum, who was very keen for the kids to have 
their day, thought she would try to pass it off as a joke. 
Dad sometimes fell for this, so with a nervous laugh she 
said : 

““Come on, George ! 
bob.’ 

“He gave her a dirty look, savage at being found out. 
With cold deliberation he picked up an enamel plate 
from the table and brought it down on her head with all 
his might. 

““* Do you think I want yer 


Give the children their two 


two bob ? ’ he yelled. 


“She slipped to the floor without a word. Bili fled 
from the room. Tooty was seeing red. She got quickly 
up and lifted her wooden chair above her head. A child 
twice her size might not have been able to do it; but 
she was immensely strong for her age, besides her fury 
was roused. 

“ Her father had his back to her. He was looking down 
at Mother as though he would put his foot on her neck 
at any moment, when suddenly the chair descended on 
his head with a crash. Tooty put every ounce of strength 
she could muster into that blow, then dropping the chair 
she flew. 

““ She gave a quick look back, and saw him lean against 
the table to save himself from falling, then he turned 
and saw her smiling wickedly at him. In a moment he 
was like an infuriated bull. 

“* You little !’ he bellowed. 
for this.’ 

“He grabbed the carving knife from the table. Tooty, 
seeing him on business bent, slammed the door in his face 
and made for the stairs. He was quick; but, believe me, 
she was quicker. Like a streak of lightning she went up 
the stairs, into one room, out of another, over the bed, 
under the bed, and he just out of grabbing distance all 
the time. Finally she reached the top of the house where 
she knew her number was up unless something from the 
blue happened quickly. She rushed into a little empty 
back room. He was six stairs behind her. Luckily the 
door had a key. She slammed and locked it. He was 
soon at the door kicking and shouting for all he was worth, 
and swearing he would tear the whole house down to get 
at her. 

“Tooty flew to the window, threw it open and looked 
out. A very rusty rain pipe could be reached with a little 
care. She decided she would rather trust to that than 
the tender hands of Father. She put one leg over the 
window-sill, hardly bearing to hear the door creak under 
his blows, although fortunately the house being old and 
the doors fairly stout, it would, she knew, take him at 
least fifteen minutes to break it down if the lock held. 

“She clung to the pipe. As she let her weight fall the 
pipe parted from the wall about three inches. She thought 
her last moment-had -come, closed her eyes and held her 
breath. But the pipe was still. She opened her eyes again 
and saw that it had not moved again. She made her way 
down hand over hand, not taxing the pipe more than she 
could help. 

“When she was about fourteen feet from the ground, 
she heard the door give way with a bang. Her father 
put his head out of the window and took in the situation 
with one glance. He stretched out his great arm and got 
hold of the pipe. With one mighty pull he tore it from 
the wall. Tooty had been watching him, and the moment 
he gripped the pipe she had let go. She landed a little 
shaken, but quite all right ; she was so light. She picked 
herself up and ran like a hare, down one street and up 
another. She knew he could not catch her now. 

““ She did not return for a month that time.” 


‘T'll cut your throat 


This forms one chapter of the book and is a model 
of narrative to any writer of to-day. The force of the 
language, the reticence and vigour of the whole could 
searcely be beaten of design. There is not a word too 
much, and yet the whole scene, both trivial and 
terrible, is before us unforgettably. 

This is life, and therefore this is art. 
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LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Caxton Hall, October 21st.—Dr. J. D. Mullins in the 
Chair. Mr. Cecil Roberts gave an address on ‘ The 
Mysterious Art of the Novelist.”” Speaking without notes 
of any sort, Mr. Roberts talked brilliantly and wittily of 
how novels were written, giving examples of the novelist’s 
prescience in writing of places he had never seen, and then 
visiting them and finding he had described them with an 
astonishing accuracy. He related some personal recollec- 
tions of Joseph Conrad, touched on the art of Conrad and 
on the modest view he took of his 
own achievements. He owned he 


becoming shorter it forced the author to narrow down his 
presentation of life and left him little scope for the full de- 
velopment of character. Miss Peggy Webling, Mr. Raymond 
Cox, Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, Mr. Lewis Melville, Mr. Peter 
Struthers, Dr. Mullins, Mr. Claude Sisley, and others added 
much of real significance to a very interesting and sug- 
gestive debate. 

November 18th.—Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon in the Chair. 
Mr. G. B. Burgin’s address on ‘‘ The Young Author,” 
will be reported next month. 


December 2nd.—Conversazione 
—_ and Dance at the Portland Rooms. 


was haunted, as most writers are, 
by the fear that one day his power 
of invention might be exhausted, 
but thought the fear was ground- 
less. When he was a child, he 
said, he used to be intrigued by 
noticing in a grocer’s shop a tin 
containing string for wrapping up 
parcels. There was always half 
an inch of the string protruding 
from the top of the tin, and he 
used to thrill to the notion that 
one day the grocer would seize this 
and pull and there would be no 
more string. But always when 
the man seized the visible half-inch, 
as much as he wanted came out, 
and he never saw him get to the 
end of it. This was to him an 
allegory of the novelist’s inventive 
power. When he had finished 
wrapping up his latest novel he 
might seem to have reached the 
last half-inch of his inventiveness, 


Reception by Sir Ernest and Lady 
Hodder-Williams. Applications 
should be made without delay to 
the Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, 
Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 

Milton Hall, October t19th.— 
Mr. T. W. Mercer, of the Co- 
operative Union, addressed a full 
gathering on‘‘ Bernard Shaw: 
Artist and Philosopher,” with 
Mr. G. Popper in the Chair. 
““ There is no mystery about Shaw, 
as there is about Shakespeare,’’ said 
Mr. Mercer. “‘ All the facts of his 
life are known. There is no risk of 
anybody saying in future that his 
plays were written by Sidney Webb, 
or that his works were inspired by 
Queen Victoria.’’ He sketched the 
story of Shaw’s life in Ireland, and 
in England; gave an admirable 


but as soon as he took that 
apparent remnant and pulled, he 
found he still had plenty. <A very 
nteresting discussion followed in 
which Mr. Ernest Raymond, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Edwin 
Pugh, Mr. Edgar Jepson, and other members took part. 


November 4th.—With Mrs. Champion de Crespigny in 
the Chair, Sheila Kaye-Smith (Mrs. Fry), who also spoke 
without notes, gave a most able and interesting address to 
the largest audience that has ever gathered at a Bookman 
Circle meeting. The aisles, the platform and gallery were 
overcrowded, and some fifty late arrivals had to be turned 
away for lack of room. She traced the growth of the 
novel from the early romance writers, but more especially 
from its sources in De Foe and Richardson, and coming 
down by way of Fielding, Smollett, Jane Austen, the 
Brontés, Dickens, Thackeray, and other of the great 
Victorians, arrived at the novelists of to-day, and, paying 
due tribute to such moderns as Hardy, Kipling, Wells, 
Galsworthy, gave it as her opinion that, good as they were, 
we had no novelist to-day who could compare with the 
great masters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
She believed that the novel had now reached the limits of 
its development and would presently decline in popularity 
with the general reader and be succeeded by some other 
form of literature—what form in particular she would not 
gosofarastosay. The keen interest taken in the speaker's 
survey was evidenced in the subsequent discussion. Mr. 
Lewis Hind said he could have wished that Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith had told something of her personal ideals and 
manner of work, and, expressing his admiration of her 
‘* Joanna Godden,”’ urged that she should write a continua- 
tion of that book, which left Joanna’s story provocatively 
unfinished. Mr. H. A. Jones agreed that the novel was 
nearing the end of its vogue, and thought wireless would 
to a large extent supplant it. Mr. Edwin Pugh and others 
considered the modern novel more artistic in design and 
workmanship than the novel of the past, but urged that in 


Mr. Allan Monkhouse, 
whose new book, ‘‘ Suburb” (Philpot), was reviewed in last 
month’s Bookman. 


account of Shaw’s association with 
the Fabian Society, of his work as a 
pamphleteer and as a playwright, 
saying that “‘ every one of his plays 
is, in a sense, a revolutionary tract.’’ He discussed the 
ethics and purpose of the dramas, and considered that Shaw 
had produced a succession of plays ‘‘ unequalled by any 
dramatist except Shakespeare.’’ His views are fiercely 
opposed in some quarters, but ‘‘ everywhere men and 
women endure the man, tolerate the philosopher and 
admire the artist.’’ Responding to a lively discussion, 
Mr. Mercer said it was true ‘“‘ the kindest people often 
have to be cruel and that the best politicians make the 
worst governors.” Incidentally, he declared that ‘“‘ Pom- 
posity ’’ was the god of Manchester. A hearty vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. Watkin and seconded by Mr. 
Wharmby, was carried with enthusiasm. 


November 2nd.—With Mr. Gordon Phillips (‘‘ Lucio” 
of the Manchester Guardian) in the Chair, Mr. Cecil Roberts 
gave to the Manchester Circle the address he had delivered 
to the London Circle on ‘‘ The Mysterious Art of the 
Novelist,”” varying it with many new anecdotes and 
epigrams, such as that “ Poets live entirely on sensation, 
not on circulation ;’”’ ‘‘ The benefit of writing obscurely 
is that, very soon, highbrows take you up and interpret 
you to the multitude.”’ Before arriving at the Hall, Mr. 
Roberts had been to broadcast one of his own stories for 
the Manchester Station of the B.B.C., and the Circle had the 
pleasure of listening to this by way of prelude to a lecture 
which was described in the discussion afterwards as one of 
the most brilliant they had yet had the pleasure of hearing. 

November 17th.—Mr. Thomas Moult gave an address on 
‘‘ Barrie,” with Mr. Neville Cardus (of the Manchester 
Guardian) in the Chair. This will be reported next month. 

All communications concerning the Manchester Bookman 
Circle should be addressed to Mr. J. H. Wharmby, G.P.O. 
Box 510, Manchester. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor be ore 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


I have heard Mr. Lewis Hind spoken of as a 
very brave man, because he has made a selection 
of ‘One Hundred 
Second Best 
Poems ”’ (Philpot) 
and _ unhesitat- 
ingly described 
them as _ such; 
but he was justi- 
fied of his courage. 
For a second best 
place in literature 
is still a place of 
_ distinction, and I 
Mr. Wilfred Gibson. doubt whether we 
have many living 
poets who would 
be too proud to sit 
down in the good company that has here been 
gathered together. Clough belongs to it, and Hood, 
Leigh Hunt, Thomas Moore, Lowell, Kingsley, Bret 
Harte, Emerson, George Eliot, Lamb, and of course 
Whittier and Longfellow, who wrote some of the 
loveliest, most heartfelt things that are to be found 
in second best poetry. Sydney Dobell is here, but 
not Alexander Smith; Jean Ingelow, but not 
Gerald Massey ; and Ella Wheeler Wilcox is absent, 
though I once heard Mr. Hind say a good word for 
her. But the choice was limited to a hundred, 
and the compiler was rightly guided by his own 
preferences, instead of making an impossible attempt 
to gratify the varying, unimaginable preferences of 
his readers. I am not sure that such lines as 
“ The expression of her features was more thoughtful 
than before’’ and ‘“‘ The widow’s sombre cap con- 
cealed her once luxurious hair” should not have 
been fatal to Bayly’s ‘“‘ She wore a wreath of roses ”’ ; 
and you may think that Mrs. Hemans’s “ The 
Stately Homes of England” rings more like tin 
than silver; but here is Charlotte Bickersteth’s 
“Lean Hard”; Ada Smith’s “In City Streets ”’ ; 
Sara Piatt’s ‘“‘ The Children”; Arabella Smith’s 
beautifully poignant ‘‘ If I Should Die To-Night ” ; 
McCrae’s unforgettable poem of the war, “‘ In Flan- 
ders Fields’’; and some of his finest things Mr. 
Hind has taken from the columns of contemporary 
newspapers. One of the charms of this anthology 
is that it is off the beaten track; it has no poems 
that were put in because the anthologist felt they 


whose new volume of poems, “I Heard a 
Sailor Singing,” Messrs. Macmillan are 
publishing. 


were too great to be excluded and his readers would. 
expect to find them; there are more that will be 
new to most of us than such books usually contain ; 
and on the whole they answer to that mood in 
which Longfellow turned from the masters, the 
bards sublime, to 
“Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ;”’ 

the mood in which Holmes’s ‘‘ Homesick in Heaven ’” 
might mean more to you than Homer’s Iliad. At 
the end of an admirable prefatory ‘‘ Explanation,” 
Mr. Hind defines a second best poem as “ one that 
a reader likes, not because he has been told to. 
like it, but because he loves it. He keeps it by 
him ; it helps him to live”’ ; and although a really 
best poem might do that, and he might like it 
without being told to, there is a homelier, more 
intimate quality in the thought and emotion of the 
majority of these second best poems that give them 
a readier appeal to the understanding and affection 
of the average reader. They are a sort of spiritual 
daily bread, and if we are superior to them it 
does not so much indicate that our taste is par- 
ticularly good as that it is particularly limited. It 
may consist of second best poems, but Mr. Lewis 
Hind’s is no second best anthology; there is so 
much of freshness and of charm in it that I hope 
he will give us a second, or, better still, an annual 
series of such delightful volumes. 


Photo by Lewis. Miss Pamela Wynne, 


whose successful new novel, “ Ashes of Desire,” is published 
by Mr. Philip Allan. 
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Mr. Richard Ashe King, 
the well-Known novelist and critic, 
on his 86th birthday, chatting with 
a friend. 


Mr. Ashe King was for thirty-eight years literary editor of Truth. 


Mr. C. R. Allen, the new edition of whose charm- 
ing story, “The Ship Beautiful” (Warne), is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this number, is the son of the 
High Commissioner of New Zealand, and now living 
in London. There are some books that do not 
make a loud noise but, having certain fine qualities 
of interest and style, grow into notice quietly. 


Mr. Harold Earnshaw, his wife 


(Mabel Lucie Attwell) and family. 
The Mabel Lucie Attwell Annual is published by Messrs. Partridge. 


Photo, Daily Press. 


“The Ship Beautiful” is a book of that kind. 
Mr. Allen has completed a new novel, ‘‘ Brown 
Smock,” which is to be published by Messrs. Warne 
next spring. 


The portrait on our cover is from “ Kings and 
Queens of Ancient Egypt’’: Portraits by Winifred 
Brunton; History by Eminent Egyptologists, with 
a Foreword by Professor J. H. Breasted, LL.D.— 
which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing. 


The author of “‘ Oxford and Margaret ”’ (Jarrolds) 
is a young Parisian, Jean Fayard, son of M. Arthéme 
Fayard, the French publisher, and a great friend of 
the Guitrys. He is now only twenty-three, and his 
novel pictures Oxford undergraduate life from the 
French point ot 
view. It is 
translated by Mr. 
Louis Golding. 


A critical 
study of Cole- 
ridge, by Mr. 
Hugh I’A. Faus- 
set, will be 
published by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape 
early next year. 


M. Jean Fayard. 


“ Twenty-five,” the number of his years, is the 
title Mr. Beverley Nichols has given to his auto- 
biography, which Mr. Jonathan Cape also has in 
the press. Mr. Cecil Roberts is another young 
author who has written his autobiography. Parts 
of it have appeared serially in America, but I under- 
stand he has not yet finished revising the book for 
publication. 


If any author wrote a dozen books which were all 
equally good, I believe that sooner or later he 
would by some mysterious process become specially 
known by one or two at most of them, and the 
rest in spite of their merits would settle down to a 
second place. Most of us know Mr. William Canton 
as the author of “‘ The Invisible Playmate” and 
“W. V., Her Book’”’ (both reissued in a single 
volume of Mr. Dent’s popular Everyman’s Library) ; 
some are nearly as familiar with him as the author 
of A Child’s Book of Saints ”’ also in the Every- 
man’s series, or in its original, sumptuous and 
beautifully illustrated edition, which is still in 
demand; others are among the many admirers 
of his more recent “Story of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary,’ published by Messrs. Harrap shortly 


before the war. But I wonder how many have 
kept up an acquaintance with his two volumes of 
poems, ‘““A Lost Epic’’ and “ The Comrades ”’ ? 
They have long been out of print, yet some of our 
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later poets have made 
considerable reputations by 
writing verses that do not 
surpass in imaginative 
power or fthe depth of 
their philosophy the best 
that are in those two 
volumes. So I am glad to 
find that Dr. Edward 
Thompson has made a selec- 
tion from them, and in- 
cludes it among the newest 
half-dozen “Augustan 
Books of Modern Poetry,” 
the admirable series of 
“Sixpenny Poets” that 
Messrs. Ernest Benn are 
publishing. There are in 
the selection poems of child- 
hood (‘‘ Laus Infantium,” 
“The Great World’’) as 
tender and charming as 
the W.V.” lyrics; and 
the bitterness that runs 
through the four sonnets 
of ‘“‘ The Latter Law,” the 
bewildered cry at the close, 
will find echoes in many 
hearts that have known 
sorrow and loss. The 
lesser known poetry of 
Mr. Canton is too good to 
remain the lesser known, 
and this collection should 
help it to reach the wider public it deserves. Other 
new books in the series are ‘‘A Christmas Anthology ”’ 
(including some of the oldest and some of the newest 
of Christmas verse); FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar Khay- 
yam ”’ (the first and second editions, for the purpose 
of comparison); and selections from Stevenson, 
John Drinkwater, Robert Graves, and W. H. Davies. 


Two publishers have of late taken new partners 
into their firms. Mr. F. L. Lawson-Johnston, who 
has for some time been associated with Messrs. 
Stanley Paul & 
Co., has just 
been appointed 
a director of the 
company, and 
Mr. Oscar Cook 
has joined Mr. 
Roger Ingpen as 
a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount. 


Cook Johnston is a 


Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


From a photograph taken in Mr. Stacpoole’s garden at Bonchurch, 
Isle of Wight, by Mrs. Irene Wintle. 


Mr. Stacpoole’s new novel, “The House of Crimson Shadows” 
(Hutchinson), is reviewed in this Number. 


nephew of Sir George and 
the Hon. Lady Lawson- 
Johnston. He was educated 
at Wellington, and Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, where 
he took Honours in English 
Literature; he was a 
delegate at the first Inter- 
national Conference of 
Publishers and Booksellers 
at Florence this year; edits 
“The International 
Library,” and is at present 
engaged on a volume to 
be called “ Little Novels of 
Spain,”’ which his firm will 
publish shortly. 

Before he turned to pub- 
lishing, Mr. Oscar Cook had 
seen many other sides of 
life. For ten years he was 
District Officer in British 
North Borneo, and, resign- 
ing that post through ill- 
health, went, after his 
recovery, to West Africa, 
where he spent a year on 
a gold mine. In 1924 he 
joined the advertisement 
and publicity departments 
of Messrs. Hutchinson, and 
presently took over the edit- 
ing of their Adventure-Story 
and Mystery magazines. 
He has contributed many short stories to English 
and American periodicals, and published a book of 
his experiences in the East, entitled ‘‘ Borneo, 
the Stealer of Hearts.’’ He has been one of the firm 
of Messrs. Selwyn & Blount since last July, but is 
not sinking the author in the publisher, for I hear 
he is now writing his first novel, which is based on 
a play of his own that he is hoping to see on the 
stage in due season. 


In its December number that excellent magazine 
of contemporary 
art, Colour, starts 
an attractive new 
feature, “ The 
Reflections of a 
Bookman,” by 
R. L. Mégroz, 
who is a valued 
contributor to this 
BOOKMAN and 


wrote his study 
of ‘“‘ Walter de la 
Mare” for the 
Bookman Library 


Mr, F. L. Lawson- 
Johnston, 


Cutting. 


Gees, 
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series. Mr. Wilson Barrett, the editor 
of Colour, is the son of the distin- 
guished actor, the late Wilson Barrett, 
and before he founded his magazine 
had published some very good novels. 


I have just had the following very 
interesting communication from my 
friend Mr. Clement Shorter : 

“You are good enough to ask me for 
a note on my latest book-plate, which 
was designed for me by Mr. Percy 
Home for use in Cornish books, of which 
I have a large collection. It is a hobby 
of mine to indulge in a separate book-plate for a 
number of subjects. A Walter Crane book-plate, 
made for me thirty years ago by that distinguished 
artist, is in evidence in the larger number of my 
books—in poetry, in biography, in belles-lettres 
generally. For my Johnson books I have a separate 
book-plate, and for Napoleon books yet another. 
My old friend Phil May designed me a book-plate 
for the more frisky forms of literature. It finds its 
way into Sterne’s works and into those of Rabelais. 
A younger friend, Fortunino Matania, has designed 
me a very erudite plate for works of history. 
Of the plate which goes to decorate my set 
of Cornish county histories, Carew and _ Bor- 
lase, the two Davieses, Polwhele and so many 
other attractive records, I have but to add 
that in it I have returned to wood-engraving. 
Thirty and more years ago I 
sat in the Illustrated London 
News office with my old 
friend Mason Jackson, the 
art editor of that journal, 
and we fought and fought as 
to the substitution of the 
new half-tone process for 
wood engraving for the 
various pictures. Wood- 
engraving had become very 
commercial and much of it 
very crude, but Mason 
Jackson, the son of a wood- 
engraver and for long years 
himself in that profession, 
clung to it tothe end. But 
this quicker process con- 
verted most of us, and by 
insisting when founding the 
Sketch (in conjunction with 
Sir William Ingram), that the 
new journal should have no 
single wood - engraving, I 
consider that I gave the 
death-blow to that art, at 
least commercially. In the 
Sketch we had the first 


Mr, Basil 


Macdonald Hastings, appearance in the BOOKMAN this month 


author of “My Permitted Say” 
(Philpot). 


CLEMEN 
HORTLE: 


HIS: BOOK: | 


Round wifd fand’s wind 
soestwmard end, —swinburne. 
Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
Book-splate. 


publication consisting entirely of 
pictures produced by ‘half-tone.’ But 
for the dilettante there is something 
to be said for wood-engraving. There 
are many signs of its revival in book 
illustration, and I have done my 
penance by paying a few shillings more 
for an engraved block than I should 
have done for a ‘ process’ one.” 


Mr. Frank Slater, who makes his first 


with two presentation plate drawings, 
is a young artist of exceptional 
gifts. He had a businesslike father, who wished his 
son to combine art with business. But after trying 
his hand in the film and the advertising businesses, 
Mr. Frank Slater realised that he must be either one 
thing or the other, and, his father coming round 
to the same view, he set himself to study art 
seriously. After a year at the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, he was admitted to the Royal Academy 
School, and in a few months was awarded first prize 
there and the silver medal for drawing. His aim is 
to become a portrait painter, and after seeing some of 
his work in that direction I am prepared to prophesy 
he will succeed in this ambition. BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

The fact that ‘“‘ Countries of the Mind : Essays in Literary 
Criticism,’”’ by John Middleton Murry (3s. 6d.; Collins), is 
the reissue of essays published 
originally in 1922 is evidence 
enough of its truthfulness and 
quality. Books of this kind are 
not reprinted unless they are 
proved good; and the success of 
“Countries of the Mind” is a 
cause for gladness to those who 
look, hope and make endeavour 
for the strengthening of a high 
standard in English letters. 
The outstanding qualities of Mr, 
Murry’s work are sincerity anda 
careful felicity of expression. 
Sometimes his judgment induces 
the reader to wonder if he also 
can go quite to those lengths, 
but the fact that Mr. Murry has 
the courage of his opinions and 
the gift of saying them rightly 
is anyhow on the side of the 
angels ; and often his apparent 
beggings of questions are due 
to the attempt to press a great 
subject into the narrow limits of 
ordinary essay form, as with that 
which heads this team of twelve. 
“Shakespeare and Love’”’ mani- 
festly is a theme for a volume. 
To-Jrealise the aspects of 
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romantic and amorous passion 
as illustrated in the sonnets, 
plays and poems of William 
Shakespeare might easily ex- 
tend to an ‘“ Anatomy of 
Love’ even outspanning the 
very considerable volume of 
Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.”’ 

“ Acquitted ’’ (Heinemann), 
a first novel by Helen Simp- 
son, is more a study of a 
beautiful society woman of 
average intelligence in a diffi- 
cult social situation than an 
exciting tale. Her psycholo- 
gical adjustments to a series 
of events following a trial for 
the murder of her husband, 
how she reacts to and deals 
with her lovers and friends is 
well told, and a certain sus- 
pense as to her final decisions 
keeps one’s interest to the last 
page. Miss Simpson has a 
great gift for giving a scene, full of colour and detail, in a 
few words. A dinner-party complete with conversation 
and food is one of her successes. The best drawn character 
is undoubtedly Claire d’Arguérec, the woman explorer, who 
“ touched eld things, strange chords ; she was a gipsy that 
went fearlessly about the world singing,’’ and even here 
among the town-dwellers her voice, and the record of 


her courage and the tale of her 
legendary adventures, pro- 
claimed that life still held 
riches, not of gold.” 

It is beginning to dawn on 
most of us that when we 
stretch out a hand to the 
library shelf and take down a 
Dornford Yates, there will be 
nothing disappointing about 
the result. We shall be enter- 
tained. Mr. Yates is repre- 
sented in the particular volume 
we have just read, ‘‘ As Other 
Men Are” (7s. 6d.; Ward, 
Lock), by a group of short 
stories, which are as light and 
as diverting as any we have 
read for a long time, and, be 
sure of this, there is a Yates 
touch, an unexpected, vivid 
phrase, a wonderful adjective, 


Mr. Keble Howard. s'ves colour to page after 


a collected edition of whose novels, beginning with “The Smiths page. 
ot Surbiton,” is being published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


THE 
BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The closing date for the November Competitions is 
extended to December 14th, and results will be given in 
our January Number. The Christmas BooKMAN goes to 
press too early for it to be possible to publish results in 
this month’s issue. 


Rew 


THE SECRET-SHARERS.* 


When John Keats made his farewell to England in 
September, 1820, he was full in his mind of plans for poems 
to be written, and memories of poems he had completed, 
especially that beginning “ Bright star! would I were 
steadfast as thou art,’’ written so happily in happier days. 
So much of the poet’s life theretofore had been eager with 
the gracious lustiness of healthful development that, as 
we trace the change in it which necessitated his departure 
for Italy, we seem to experience a bewildering plunge from 
sun-dazzled meadows into the desolated corridors of a 
castle grown dark with strange omens. For most people 
who have read Keats’s poems in their chronological order 
his career ended in that darkness and desolation, his poetry 
was a rudely broken melody. 

But there are others who believe that he was only at the 
turning-point of a period which would have blazed out 
into such renewed sunlight, such amplitude, that its glory 
and triumph may only be compared to the period in which 
William Shakespeare wrote his greater pleys and made 
his mightiest discoveries. The belief is tentative, timid— 
except in the instance of Mr. John Middleton Murry. For 
this erstwhile editor of the Atheneum and philosophical 
critic of letters has written ‘‘ Keats and Shakespeare ’’ to 
show that he at all events holds it whole-heartedly and 
with a certainty which is for himself, as he has confessed, 
“almost frightening.” 

“Keats and Shakespeare’’ is at once a wonderful, 
imperfect, profoundly moving, irritating and sublimating 

* “ Keats and Shakespeare.”” A Study of Keats’s Poetic 


Life from 1816 to 1820. By John Middleton Murry. 14s. 
(Humphrey Milford.) 


Books. 


book. Predominantly wonderful, all the same. . . . But 
not more wonderful than those who have made themselves 
acquainted with Mr. Murry’s mode of thought during the 
past half-dozen years were led to anticipate. Few readers 
of it will accept the whole of his conclusions ; some will 
even scoff at them, and moreover imagine that because 
they are dealing with an intensely and essentially personal 
document, its inevitable egotism delivers him into their 
hands. But they imagine wrongly ; for the coarse clay 
cannot bind him for a single moment. What Mr. Murry 
has set down in this closely-printed analysis is the con- 
fession of a spiritual revelation. 

Somebody who knew John Keats recalled how his 
countenance lived in the mind “ as one of singular beauty 
and brightness ; it had the expression as if he had been 
looking on some glorious sight.’ That was in his first 
period, and an idea of Mr. Murry’s way of thought and 
sensibility as expressed in ‘‘ Keats and Shakespeare ’’ can 
best be given by roughly touching on the several periods 
into which Keats’s life between 1816 and 1820 was 
poetically divided—although the divisions here made are 
not necessarily Mr. Murry’s. ‘‘ Endymion” was the 
most considerable result of the poet’s first period—a 
fledgeling’s miracle, whose eagerness and lack of plan (Sir 
Sidney Colvin, it may be remembered, decided that it was 
planned most painstakingly, and even Mr. Murry thought 
it an ‘“‘ exercise in a manner’’) are best vouched for by 
the unforgettable incident in which, 

“‘ One evening in the twilight, the two students sitting together, 
Stephens at his medical studies, Keats at his dreaming, Keats 
breaks out to Stephens that he has composed a new line— A 
thing of beauty is a constant joy.’ ‘ What think you of that, 
Stephens?’ ‘It has the true ring but it is wanting in some 
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way.’ ... An interval of silence, and again the poet: ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever. What think you of that, 
Stephens?’ ‘ That it will live for ever.’ ”’ 


After a first period of confident and exuberant im- 
maturity there came one of preparation and serene experi- 
ment. Because he leid down his pen ere the third period 
had been more than hinted at, the world has chosen to 
regard that second phase as of final achievement. Achieve- 
ment it was in very truth; but not comparable for an 
instant to what might have been. In it he wrote down 
his triumphant retort to his own youthful sighing after 
far-off glories : 


“Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too.” 


As his imagination strengthened he felt more and more 
that he was not destined to do his best work on the theme 
of past glories, but that its inspiration must be found at 
the heart of the world around him, so teeming on the 
surface with all that was feverish and repellent, but built 
up on what he called the ‘‘ mighty abstract idea of Beauty.” 
No longer did he pursue glory and loveliness. They came 
to him—as two hundred years previously they had come 
to Shakespeare. 

““The mighty abstract idea of Beauty ’’ was a discovery 
made by Keats in a manner and to a degree that has been 
vouchsafed to few men since mankind’s voyage of discovery 
began. Nor can those few impart it to others. Shake- 
speare supremely, next perhaps Tchekov and Keats, then 
Dostoievsky, Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Whitman, Melville—so 
Mr. Murry names the greatest of the secret-sharers. Very 
early in his career Keats had premonitions about it. There 
is a letter that crudely hints at them: 

“ Brown and Dilke walked with me and back to the Christmas 
pantomime. I had not a dispute but a disquisition with Dilke 
upon various subjects ; several things dovetailed into my mind, 
and at once it struck me what qualities went to form a man of 
achievement, especially in literature, and which Shakespeare 
possessed so enormously. This, pursued through volumes, 
would perhaps take us no farther than this, that with a great 


poet the sense of beauty overcomes every other consideration, 
or rather obliterates consideration.” 


He was to have his moments of doubt about the right- 
ness of this ideal, as for example where in ‘‘ Hyperion ”’ the 
poet’s desire is to gain the immortal steps, and the “‘ shade ”’ 
speaks : 

““* None can usurp this height,’ returned that shade, 


‘But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery and will not let them rest.’ .. .” 


But had he allowed those doubts to dictate his future 
method, his stooping towards earth and the gathering up 
of those “ miseries that are misery ’’ would have been a 
giant’s stooping. And we may believe that it would only 
have been embarked upon when Keats finally resolved, 
which he was assuredly about to do, that Beauty was 
Truth in the wider sense that Truth is Power. This Power 
would seem to mean the attainment to a position above 
fancy, above the senses, above intuition even, a position 
in which at the sheer summit of imagination he would be 
able to formulate a poetic attitude so profound, so gigantic 
in its implications, that the poetry of his second phase, 
the odes and tales, would by contrast appear as the mere 
exercises that he, with increasing experience, finally 
considered them to be. 

At moments before his work broke off, Keats already 
attained that position of superhuman power. In one 
marvellous stanza from “ Isabella ’’ beginning, ‘‘ Soon she 
turned up a soiled glove,’’ and in the equally marvellous 
stanza from the Ode beginning, ‘“‘ Thou wast not born for 
death, immortal Bird!’’ there is enough to express not 
only the loveliness that one would have thought to be 
inexpressible, but truth wellnigh beyond discovery. We 
catch our breath as we dimly perceive what the achieve- 
ment of Keats’s third phase must needs have been to show 
any advance at all on these in truth and in loveliness. 
Mr. Murry has gone ahead of us and perceived it more 
clearly. 1i:s volume does more than clarify his percep- 
tion ; it shows that the line of secret-sharers did not fade 


out with Tolstoy, Whitman, Melville, or at all events not 
before this supposedly unimaginative age of our own. Here 
in our very midst is one whose mind has its inspired 
moments during which it is attuned to the mind of Keats 
as Keats’s was to Shakespeare’s, when in his last year it 
grew “‘ like the wide world dreaming of things to come.” 


Tuomas MOULT. 


THE WILY AND THE WISE.* 


In his new volume Principal Hutton treats of familiar 
things tastefully and well. ‘‘ The Greek Point of View”’ 
he names his study, where ‘‘ Greek’’ means practically 
Athenian occasionally thrown into relief against Sparta ; 
and ‘“ Point of View” practically Themistocles as the 
typical Greek, and Socrates, Plato and Aristotle as 
philosophising the inherent racial bent. To say that, 
however, does not mean that others are ignored; by no 
means, for the Tragedians and Historians, with a little 
(all too little) Aristophanes, are used and used with skill ; 
yet Themistocles and the Philosophers are the protagonists. 
So indeed can one win a sound idea of the Greek literary 
point of view, but for the Greek Johannes Doe and Thomas 
Atkins in the market and the street, we must come down 
from the heights. Principal Hutton sums them up in 
Themistocles the Type, «nd he does it extremely well, 
though we may miss our Diczopolis of the Acharnians, or 
our Praxinoa. 

That we do miss them and others is however no adverse 
criticism on the present work. The writer covers an 
immensely wide field in two hundred pages without un- 
comfortable rush, and it is evident that there must be gaps. 
The work resolves itself rather into a series of impressions, 
each vivid and suggestive, than into a fully argued thesis 
with documentation and the rest—though there is the 
clear unity of conception and of a developing argument. 
All the chapters are good, least so that on Greek Religion. 
Why pass over Orphism and the Eleusinian Cult, for 
instance ? The mere mass of popularity they enjoyed is 
sufficient indication of their relationship to the people’s 
“* Point of View ’’; and of course in such a work there are 
more points than one on which one must differ from the 
writer. 

But it’s all good reading, and as the book is laid 
aside—assuredly to be taken up again and again—the 
assurance is ‘‘ Excellent, excellent and telling, even though 
I don’t agree with it all.’”’ The excellence and freshness 
and vivacity are there whether the writer is dealing with 
morals or with suicide, with Christianity as opposed to 
Greek Philosophy (not, as conditioned by it—excellent !), 
or with Themistocles the Wily, the Key character of the 
whole study. 


FREDERICK A, STEUART. 


MR. TARGETT.7 


If Mr. William Targett had come back to Dorset, and 
settled near his old home at Maidenbarrow, where he took 
over the village inn, by himself, he might have lived to a 
good old age and even joined in the celebrations of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. For when he landed at Southampton 
in 1858 he was still hearty, and comparatively young. 
Nor are returned sailors unwelcome in English villages. 
They have good stories to tell into the truth of which no 
discreet and pleasant customer at an inn inquires too 
closely ; they often have a ship in a bottle which can 
fascinate the youngsters while mother is getting a drop 
of cider and having a chat with a friend. They have at 
once the attractive savour of adventure and the warm 
comfort of a disciplined life ; and, even in the sixties of last 

* “ The Greek Point of View.’’ By Maurice Hutton, Principal 


of University College, Toronto, and Professor of Greek. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


+ ‘‘ The Sailor’s Return.”” By David Garnett. 6s. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 
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century, when there was not much contraband trade, they 
still had, as innkeepers, the popularity which belonged 
to a class not afraid of breaking the law for good Xeres or 
sound cognac or armagnac. Unfortunately Mr. Targett 
did not return alone. He brought with him a black woman 
and a black baby. It is true that he knew this woman, 
whom he called Tulip, was his wife and had been the 
Princess Gunderney, daughter of King Gazeoh: but who 
else cared for that, or would have believed it had he told 
them ? His brother Harry was friendly; but Harry was 
a wanderer and liked Tulip. Targett’s sister, and the rest 
of the farmers’ wives and farmers followed her example, 
said that William was living in open shame with a dirty 
black woman, and they all showed as much animosity as 
they dared towards Tulip. Nor were things improved 
when William and Tulip were married, according to the 
English rite, in Maiden Newbarrow church. That action 
saved them from being ejected from the public-house ; and 
that second wedding and Sambo’s baptism earned them 
the cold approbation of the parson. Also at the wedding 
breakfast Tulip made a friend of Dolly, a niece of William's ; 
but Dolly did not live in the village, her mother disliked 
Tulip, and so Mrs. Targett was really no better off after 
the wedding than before. 

So we are not surprised when the affairs of the Targetts 
got from bad to worse. William simply cannot understand 
the deep animosity his action has roused in respectable 
people, and so never takes any reasonable steps to allay it. 
At the end he allows himself to be entrapped into a fight 
with a boxer, who kills him by a foul: and though he is 
afterwards hanged for William’s murder, this does not do 
the widowed Tulip any good. She even refuses to rejoice 
at the murderer’s fate, saying ‘‘ Why should I? I have 
seen so many deaths. I do not care about them any more.” 
And she, after succeeding in having Sambo sent back to 
Dahomey, where he will be a prince, relapses into a drudge 
of all work at the inn of which she has been so miserably 
the mistress. 

Mr. Garnett has told this story of the Targetts with all 
the skill and the natural ease which he showed in his 
previous two books. His detail is, in places, more choice 
and exquisite than it was in those; but the story as a 
whole is not perhaps quite such a success. Tulip comes 
out of his convention rather too much, escaping indeed 
more than he expected or desired ; and we expect a more 
romantic treatment of her before the book ends, or else a 
handling more severe which will put her back into the 
pattern. Still there are very few books now being written, 
of which we have to complain that the characters come 
alive too much ; and Mr. Garnett will not perhaps complain 
of this criticism. 


R. RoBERTs. 


AN OBSERVER WITH THE GRAND 
FLEET.* 


Commodore von Schoultz’s important book on the naval 
war in the North Sea differs essentially from all the other 
important books that have appeared on that infinitely 
controversial subject—it is unique in that it is not an 
apologia. The main theme of all the other important 
books, both British and German, those alike of Lord 
Jellicoe, Admiral von Scheer, and the British semi-official 
naval history, is to explain plausibly to an imperfectly 
satisfied general public that the best possible use was made 
of the respective fleets. They are all detailed excuses, 
more or less skilful and more or less frank. The British 
have to explain why, on May 31st, 1916, the immense and 
crushing preponderance of Jellicoe’s united forces did not 
in fact result in the annihilation of the German fleet. 
The Germans have to explain the most spectacularly 
ignominious naval surrender in history. Commodore von 
Schoultz, being in the happy position of an exceptionally 

* “ With the British Battle Fleet.” By Commodore G. von 


Schoultz, Commander-in-Chief of the Finnish Navy, Russian 
Attaché to the Grand Fleet, 1915-1918. 24s. (Hutchinson.) 


privileged spectator, is not subject to this necessity. His 
book is the unbiased record of the shrewd day-to-day 
observations of an independent scientific naval officer, 
temporarily dwelling with the most formidable fleet that 
ever floated on the sea, concerned only with the pro- 
fessional lessons to be drawn from its functioning. And 
there is no doubt that the naval historian of the future, 
elucidating many mysteries now shrouded in concern for 
individual reputations and bureaucratic authority, will 
regard that record as one of the most valuable documents 
he possesses. 

Commodore von Schoultz, now the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Finnish Navy, was at the outbreak of war in com- 
mand of a Russian cruiser. Keenly interested in his 
profession, he had previously been in part responsible tor 
the naval section of the official Russian military encyclo- 
pedia. In March, 1915, he was offered the position of 
representative of the Russian Navy with the British Grand 
Fleet. He eagerly accepted it, and from April, 1915, until 
March, 1918, when an accident incapacitated him, he lived 
almost continuously with the Grand Fleet—until October, 
1917, on the battleship Hercules, and then on the Iron 
Duke. He shared the life of the fleet, in all its perils and 
vicissitudes, precisely as if he were a British officer, and 
at the Battle of Jutland stood alone on the upper bridge 
of the Hercules, in that rear squadron of the British battle- 
line which was alone to be engaged, reporting the fall of 
shot and the tracks of attacking torpedoes to the captain 
in the conning-tower—for which, on the proposal of Lord 
Jellicoe, he was given a C.B. (Military Division) and 
personally complimented by King George V. 

The description and discussion of this battle occupies a 
preponderating proportion of his book. For the general 
reader, that description in its simple reproduction of 
personal experience is one of the most vivid that have yet 
been penned. The naval officer and those interested in 
naval tactics and strategy will turn eagerly to the incisive 
comments of this unprejudiced observer. 

In Commodore von Schoultz’s considered opinion, the 
Battle of Jutland was a victory for neither side—it was 
“an indecisive battle.’’ He ridicules the consoling sug- 
gestion that it was a “ strategic victory ’’ for the British : 

“The Battle of Jutland had no real effect on the strategy of 
either of the two sides. England continued the blockade of 
Germany. . . . Germany tried to burst this ring by a submarine 


blockade of England, but failed ; perhaps because the surface 
forces did not support the submarine war adequately.” 


He ascribes the failure of the British to achieve decisive 
success in the first place to the late deployment of the 
Grand Fleet, and in the second to the stubborn British 
retention of the immensely long unwieldy “ line ahead ”’ : 

“Tf,” he says, “‘ prevention of heavy losses in the battle is 
ascribed to the tactical formation of a single line of battle, it 
must also be conceded that the absence of decisive success was, 
in part at least, due to the observance of these tactics. Battle 
formation in a very long single line was too clumsy to enable 
the material superiority of the British in number of ships and 
calibre and number of heavy guns to be fully exploited... . 
The British fleet, therefore, did not succeed in making the 
fullest use of the advantages with which they went into battle, 
and the enemy was able to withdraw from the threatened and 
very dangerous envelopment of his van.” 


He even—surprisingly to most of us—thinks that the 
German fleet had a chance of winning outright : 

“Had greater decision been displayed on the German side, 
and the British Battle Fleet, then occupied with its deployment, 


been at once vigorously attacked . . . then the Battle of Jutland 
might perhaps have ended in a decisive German victory.” 


It is a novel point of view to Britishers, and adds another 
opportunity for fierce controversy to the plenitude already 
presented by this battle. 

Commodore von Schoultz’s most severe criticisms, how- 
ever, are reserved for the British Admiralty’s strategic 
employment of the British naval power. Throughout the 
book he is a bitter opponent of the policy of the “‘ distant 
blockade.’"’ He considers—and argues—that the war was 
unduly prolonged (with the resulting catastrophic collapse 
of Russia) because the British Battle Fleet was nervously 
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maintained in a virtual immobility that was in essence 
defensive and not offensive. 

To the personnel of the British fleet, from Admiral 
Jellicoe downwards, Commodore von Schoultz pays en- 
thusiastic tribute. His book is a portrait-gallery of sharply- 
drawn sketches of the British sailors of all ranks who 
magnificently did their duty in a struggle that will perhaps 
one day become as legendary as the Trojan War. And— 
like all who have come into intimate contact with those 
sailors—he plainly regards them still with affection and 
admiration. 

Commodore von Schoultz’s book is indispensable to all 
those who would form for themselves a clear idea of the 
réle of the British Battle Fleet in the greatest war in 
history. 


F. BritTEN AUSTIN. 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE.* 


The title of this notice is I fear reminiscent of the 
Coleridgean ‘‘ summject and ommject ’’ made famous by 
Carlyle. I use it, however, because it represents exactly 
the difference between Chekhov in his letters and Chekhov 
in his stories. No writer knew more exactly than Chekhov 
what he wanted (or was impelled) to do, and no one followed 
more faithfully the directions of his genius. As an artist 
he is entirely objective. He creates; he never criticises. 
He extenuates nothing ; he sets down nothing in malice. 

This of course is not to say that Chekhov was an ideally 
perfect machine for the manufacture of tales. Happily 
no man can be a machine, for the more he nears mechanical 
perfection the more complete is his damnation. He is 
sealed of the tribe of Torquemada and Robespierre. The 
artist may hold a mirror up to nature ; but the mirror must 
be in the hand of a man. 

In Chekhov's tales we are conscious of the man behind 
the art, but we are given nothing to tell us what manner 
of man he was. What the tales do not reveal the letters 
show abundantly. The objective artist becomes delight- 
fully subjective, chatting about himself and his artistic 
aims with ingenuous freedom and engaging charm. One 
of his early editors asks for a2 biographical note, and 
Chekhov thus replies : 

“Do you want my biography? Here it is. I was born 
at Taganrog in 1860; I finished the course at Taganrog High 
School in 1879. In 1884 I took my degree in medicine at the 
University of Moscow. In 1888 I received the Pushkin Prize. 
In 1890 I made a journey to Sakhalin across Siberia and back 
by sea. In 1891 I made a tour of Europe, where I drank ex- 
cellent wine and ate oysters. In 1892 I took part in an orgy 
in the company of V. A. Tikhonov [to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed] at a name-day party. I began writing in 1879. The 
published collections of my works are: ‘ Motley Tales,’ ‘ In the 
Twilight,’ ‘ Stories,’ ‘Surly People,’ and a novel ‘ The Duel.’ 
I have sinned in the dramatic line, too, though with modera- 
tion. I have been translated into all the languages with the 
exception of the foreign ones, though I have indeed long ago 
been translated by the Germans. The Czechs and Serbs approve 
of me also, and the French are not indifferent. The mysteries 
of love I fathomed at the age of thirteen. With my colleagues, 
doctors and literary men alike, I am on the best of terms. I 


am a bachelor. I should like to have a pension. Of authors, 
my favourite is Tolstoy.”’ 


And he adds dryly, ‘‘ Write what you like. If you haven’t 
facts, substitute lyricism.” 

This perfect little ‘‘ Who’s Who” biography is, in a 
sense, the thesis of all Chekhov’s letters, for in them we 
find him expatiating, illustrating, declaring and defending. 

The present collection (hailing from America) is the 
third we have had in recent years. It has a double interest ; 
it contains new letters and it adopts an original arrange- 
ment. Hitherto we have had the letters in normal chrono- 
logical order. Here we have them arranged under subjects. 
The volume is, so to speak, a critical causerie in fourteen 
chapters. Under such attractive titles as ‘‘ The Art of the 
Short Story,” “‘ Chekhov on his Plays,’’ ‘‘ Chekhov on his 

* “ Letters on the Short Story, the Drama and Other Literary 


Topics.”” By Anton Chekhov. Selected and edited by Louis 
S. Friedland. 12s. 6d. net. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


Contemporaries,” ‘‘ A Proposed History of Sex Authority ” 
and “ Letters on Sakhalin’’ we have all the relevant 
passages of the correspondence carefully arranged. Of 
course one must have the ordinary chronological series as 
a standby ; but to that the present volume is a delightful 
and stimulating addition, made more valuable by a couple 
of comprehensive indexes. 

One is tempted to quote immoderately, and I have to 
restrain myself. But I cannot refrain from giving this 
note. After declaring that the study of medicine has 
greatly influenced his literary work, Chekhov adds this : 

“ Familiarity with the natural sciences and with scientific 
method has always kept me on my guard, and I have always 
tried, where it was possible, to be consistent with the facts of 
science, and where it was impossible I have preferred not to 
write at all. I may observe in passing that the conditions of 
artistic creation do not always admit of complete harmony with 
the facts of science. It is impossible to represent on the stage 
a death from poisoning as it takes place in reality. But harmony 
with the facts of science must be fe/t even under these conditions 
—i.e. it must be clear to the reader or spectator that this is only 
due to the conditions of art, and that he has to deal with a 
writer who understands.” 


One mysterious note is dated October 19th, 1891. Thus 
it runs: 

‘For the sake of all the perch and pike you are going 
to catch on your estate, I entreat you to publish the English 
humorist Bernard ’’ The editor makes the natural 
suggestion that Shaw is meant, and adds that Chekhov 
knew too little English to be able to transliterate that 
name. This may be so; but the puzzle to me is, What 
had Shaw written by 1891 to make him penetrate to 
Moscow in the character of a humorist? Failing Shaw, 
who then is the English humorist Bernard 
Perhaps Mr. Shaw will tell us how Chekhov got to know 
him so early. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


SIR THOMAS MORE.* 


This book is one of the Roadmaker series, and the 
author justifies the inclusion of More not as a statesman 
but as a publicist of religious toleration. The claim is 
justified, but More has, we think, a greater claim to be 
classed as a roadmaker by reason of his work as a pioneer 
in English literature. Nearly all the writing of his day, 
including his own most popular work, “‘ Utopia,’’ was done 
in Latin. The English language was still in a fluid stage, 
and held in some disdain by Continental writers, including 
his friend and admirer, Erasmus, as a ‘“‘ language only fit 
for servants.’’ More was one of the first to help mould 
that language into the beautiful thing it later became. As 
the author justly says: ‘‘ He was the first of modern 
English prose stylists ... he did for our prose what 
Chaucer did for our poetry.’ 

The average Englishman knows Sir Thomas More by 
his ‘‘ Utopia,’’ and the story of his execution. The author 
invites us to an impartial study of the inner meaning 
of both, from which a great deal is learnt of the character 
of More. The toleration and enlightenment shown through- 
out ‘‘ Utopia ’’—ages in advance of his day—do not appear 
to square with his refusal to take the Oath of Supremacy— 
to admit that Englishmen may make their own Supreme 
Head of the Church. The fact is that both ‘‘ Utopia ’’ and 
his refusal alike show how highly he rated individual 
conscience. Rome had pronounced its verdict against 
Henry’s proposed divorce. Henry could only override the 
verdict by becoming Supreme Head of the Church in 
England. More, a lawyer and a devoted Catholic, cared 
nothing about the divorce but, unable to find authority in 
the writings of the Church to admit Henry’s claim, held 
his conscience dear enough to accept death rather than 
take the Oath of Supremacy. The king and friends alike 
offered compromise, but More would have no side-door 
escape. We can only marvel at such honesty in a time of 
moral slackness. 


* “Sir Thomas More.” By G. R. Potter. 4s.6d. (Leonard 
Parsons.) 
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Austere in life—a hair shirt always chafing his skin— 
he yet found it possible to joke at the scaffold. Feeble 
with imprisonment, he turned to a friend. ‘I pray you 
see me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift for 
myself.” 

The book has the rare though negative virtue of im- 
partiality and well repays a careful reading. 

J. W. Mayer. 


THE HEIRS OF CAXTON.* 


Everybody is familiar with the name of William Caxton, 
but, few people are 


as Mr. Plomer says, by quaint initials, title pages within 
woodcut borders, and a plentiful use of illustrations. 


“The outstanding feature of De Worde’s work was his love 
of pictures. He seldom, if ever, let a book go out without 
one, even his scholastic works having on their title pages a 
cut of a master instructing his pupil with the end of a birch. 
But he had no artistic taste. No true artist would have tolerated 
for a moment the crudely cut and sombre blocks that did duty 
for a title to the Vitas Patrum and the Bartholomeus. Nor did 
he trouble himself as to whether the blocks or ornaments he 
used were suitable to the text or type of the book he was printing. 
Anything that happened to be on the shelves at the time was 
inserted. So far as we know, he did nothing to improve the art 
of wood-cutting.”’ 


His contempor- 


well acquainted 
with the English | 
printers who were 

his contemporaries 


ary, Richard Pyn- 
{ son, had rather a 
higher standard. 
\\ Little is known of 


and immediate 
successors. Mr. 
Henry R. Plomer, 
the author of “A 
Short History of A) 
English Printing,” 
has now given us 
with a wealth of 
illustration a IS 
volume devoted to 
what may be de- — 

second chapter of = 
English printing. 
Wynkyn de Worde, 
who took his name y 
from Worth in nun 


®) 

®) 

y 


Alsace, of which he 


was a native, re- 
mained in Caxton’s 
service until the 
death of the latter 
in 1491, and Mr. + 1] 
Plomer considers 
that it was mainly | 
due to his influence . 
that Caxton’s later y 
books were more j 

profusely and 
better illustrated 


that his earlier “uly 
ones, and became 


this printer’s 
origin; he is 
thought to have 
been a Norman by 
birth and a student 
at Paris University 
in 1464. It is not 
unlikely that 
Richard Pynson 
the Glover was 


Md, 


S identical with 
A Richard Pynson 
~ il EN the Printer, and 

\ N EK that he “ certainly 


} knew and prob- 

ably learnt printing 
from William de 
Machlinia, whose 
printing business 
he may have taken 
over and carried on. 


“Richard Pynson, 
while falling behind 
De Worde with an 
output of some six 
hundred items, was, 
on the whole, his 
‘ superior as a work- 
man, and produced 
Aly many books which, 
like his ‘ Morton 
Missal’ were far in 
advance of anything 
that had been pro- 
duced by any other 
printer in England.” 


This Missal was 


a 


more in line oS 

with Continental 

methods. On the 

evidence it seems - Zz 


clear that the 


business at the Red k 
Pale was left by 


commissioned by 
Cardinal John 
Morton, who no 
doubt defrayed the 


Caxton to Wynkyn 
de Worde, and the 
stagnation of the 
business and drop 
in the output of books during the next few years is 
attributed, not to any want of energy on the part of De 
Worde, but to delay in proving Caxton’s will and litiga- 
tion. Once Caxton’s affairs were settled up and the 
business was legally handed over to him, De Worde made 
up for lost time and printed more than a hundred books 
before the close of the fifteenth century. 

Altogether his output exceeded eight hundred books. He 
was a “ popular printer,’’ giving to the public ‘‘ what 
would either move it to tears or laughter, cure its ailments 
both of mind and body, show it how to fish, to hawk, or 
to cook, or teach it how to speak Latin correctly.’ These 
books were printed in a handy form and rendered attractive, 


* ‘“‘ Wynkyn de Worde and His Contemporaries.” By Henry 
R. Plomer. 21s. (Grafton.)—‘‘ The Art of the Printer.’”” By 
Stanley Morison. 30s. (Ernest Benn.) 


From “Wynkyn De Worde and His Contemporaries.” By Henry R. Plomer (Grafton). 


Orchard of Syon. cost. Th . book 
W. De Worde, 1519. was finished in 


1500, and five 
copies have  sur- 
vived, three on vellum and two on paper. As to the very 
beautiful borders and initials designed for this fine book, 
Mr. Plomer holds that ‘‘ there is every reason to believe 
that these were the work of English craftsmen.” 
. From the specimens of his work given among the illus- 
trations it is clear that in point of craftsmanship Richard 
Pynson was the best printer who had appeared in England 
at this date. He was less careless than De Worde; he 
had ‘“‘a large and varied stock of type” and “ showed 
considerable judgement” in his use of it. ‘‘ His im- 
pressions are generally clear and clean, and he was fairly 
consistent in such minor points as head-lines.’”” Though 
less devoted to pictures than De Worde, most of his books 
contain one cut. 

Other early printers of whom Mr. Plomer writes are 
Julyan Notary, Richard and William Faques, and that 
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fascinating character, the friend of Sir Thomas More, 
John Rastell, lawyer, printer, playwriter and traveller. 
His son, William Rastell, who became a judge under 
Queen Mary, took up the management of his father’s 
printing-house for a few years, and is noted as the printer 
of several of John Heywood’s plays. 

Mr. Plomer’s new book is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Early English printing, and contains much 
fresh information about the lives of the men who by their 
publications laid the foundations of English scholarship 
and culture. 

Students desirous of following subsequent developments 
of the printer’s art are provided with admirable material 
in Mr. Stanley Morison’s ‘‘ The Art of the Printer.” This 
beautifully produced quarto contains faithful facsimiles of 
245 specimen pages printed from the fifteenth century to 
our own time. These examples are, in the main, restricted 
to pages composed in the type which we use to-day, i.e. 
the roman letter. The volume is of the highest value 
both to those professionally engaged in striving after 
typographical excellence, and also to all amateurs who 
desire to increase their knowledge and appreciation of fine 
printing. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


AN EDITOR'S FIRST NOVEL.* 


There are certain men of letters who seem able, at a 
time of life when most workers are counting upon a 
rest from their labours, to turn to fiction as if in holiday 
mood and to bring to an art so far strange to them not 
only the harvest of a ripe experience, but also a surprising 
maturity in craftsmanship. They jump Minerva-like into 
what is for them a new world with all the panoply it has 
taken practised artists years to collect. Mr. William de 
Morgan was an instance—obviously a born story-teller 
though he started so late, and though his technique was 
deliberately old-fashioned and modelled on the mid- 
Victorians. 

The latest recruit of this sort, but much less advanced 
in age, of course, is Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, editor of 
The Spectator, who has flung at readers a romance of the 
Paris revolution of 1848 that has already won him a new 
reputation. With its ardent yet cool-headed Italian 
heroine, its glimpses into the plots and ruthless discipline 
of the Carbonari, its contrasted sketches of London high 
life in the Palmerston era and the sufferings of turbulent 
democracy abroad, its story of an Englishman fighting 
among foreigners for a cause in which he only half believes, 
it is the kind of tale a George Meredith might have written 
in earlier days had he had a more ingenuous and less 
mannered style, a less profound sense of comedy and 
character, more love for France and less sympathy with 
the revolutionary spirit. 

Journalism, it would seem, is no bad training ground for 
the novelist any more than for the playwright. There is 
an excellent architectonic instinct evident in Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey’s maiden novel; he hits off neatly if superficially 
such varied personages of the era he surveys as Thackeray. 
Matthew Arnold, Louis Napoleon, Mrs. Howard, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lamartine and Karl Marx, and he gets admir- 
able strokes of drama into his narrative, notably in the 
scene of the execution of a traitor by the Carbonari and 
in his vivid accounts, that might be those of an eye-witness, 
so good are they, of the battles of the Paris barricades. 
Perhaps he is a little too didactic, the result, it may be, of 
much leader-writing, but there is the excuse that an old 
man is supposed to be recalling the story; no doubt too 
he is a little too much under the influence of that new 
school of history which sees the designs of some secret 
society working under every revolution. But we can 
forgive him being influenced in this way the more readily 
because otherwise we should have missed our introduction 
to the Carbonari in their Adelphi arches cellar, and should 


* “ The Madonna of the Barricades.’’ By J. St. Loe Strachey. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


have missed also his delightful heroine Carlotta, half 
saint, half rebel, and yet wholly and enchantingly woman. 

One of Mr. Strachey’s characters, Lord Chertsey, his 
hero’s father in point of fact, is made to say of Italians 
that ‘“‘ when they are in earnest, they always kill or think 
of killing,’’ and Carlotta’s lover says of her that she would 
have strangled Metternich without a moment’s hesitation. 
A politician and a conspirator, a Joan of Arc when fighting 
is in progress, a devout Catholic who ends as nun, and yet 
a girl who but for her cause could have been—and when 
she forgets it is—passionate in love, she is not an easy 
character to compose ; but while most of the other dramatis 
persone are but lightly sketched, hers is a full-length and 
convincing portrait. 

F. G. BETTANY. 


“A CHARACTER OUT OF A BOOK 
PERHAPS BY JOSEPH CONRAD.”* 


“How I fought with Death for Blue Diamonds” was 
the heading in an American paper of what purported to 
be an interview with the first woman explorer to lead an 
expedition to the diamond fields of British Guiana. A 
photograph, in which the explorer had an automatic in 
her hand, was reproduced in the same paper, but so 
“faked ”’ as to show her grasping a snake, and underneath 
were the words, ‘‘ Gwen Richardson with the Dead Bush- 
master Snake she Caught Alive.” 

Miss Richardson has now published her narrative, the 
‘thrills’? in which are so many and so genuine that 
“‘ stunts,”’ faked or facts, are not needed to make it one of 
the most enthralling adventure volumes of the year. 

No reporter being present to chronicle (or to check the 
chronicle) of their facts, some explorers have so beaten the 
big drum and drawn the long bow that “ travellers’ 
tales’’ has become a byword. Miss Richardson tells her 
story with modest reticence and with entire absence of 
exaggeration. She tells it with art, with vividness and in 
simple English, in the writing of which she often attains 
distinction and beauty. Of tropical rains she says: 


“A deep murmur is heard in the distance, whch gradually 
grows louder and nearer until the murmur turns into a roar, 
and the sky becomes so dark that a kind of gloomy twilight 
pervades the forest ; then the roar becomes positively deafen- 
ing, and a swift breeze stirs the trees as the air rushes on 
before the fast-approaching mighty curtain of water ; it arrives, 
and tumbling down with a kind of steady crash, spreads itself 
over the face of the earth. The noise caused by these torrents 
falling on the hard, shiny leaves is so great that it is often neces- 
sary to shout to make oneself heard, and the continued effort of 
speaking above the uproar gave me quite a sore throat. An 
eerie phenomena during these heavy rains is that strange sounds 
can be heard in the distance, sometimes of whistling, and some- 
times of human voices singing in chorus. This is no vague 
imagining, for the sounds are so distinct that it is hard to believe 
they are not produced by voices. Possibly they are account- 
able for some of the Indian superstitions of mythical creatures 
that live in the far-off depths of the jungle. Whenever I heard 
them, I liked to imagine they were a chorus of Amazons, who 
were reported by the explorers of long ago to inhabit these 
forests.”’ 


Miss Richardson was in Georgetown when the place was 
ringing with stories of rich diamond finds near the Illoma 
Creek of the Mazaruni. Adventurous by nature, she 
returned to London to procure the outfit for an expedition. 
Back in Georgetown, a difficulty presented itself. No 
white woman had ever led such an expedition, and on 
account of the dangers the Governor of the Colony refused 
his sanction, unless a white man accompanied the party. 
A way out was found by a distinguished traveller and 
gallant war airman, Major Maurice Blake, son of Sir Henry 
Blake, formerly Governor of not a few great Colonies. 
News had reached Major Blake that his 2,000 acres claim 
was being raided, 60,000 dollars worth of diamonds having 
been stolen. His presence there was necessary, so he 
agreed to act as escort to Miss Richardson, providing a 


* “On the Diamond Trail in British Guiana.’ 
Richardson. 
(Methuen.) 
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With 23 illustrations and a map. 7s. 6d. 
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From a drawing by FRANK E, SLATER. Aveert Kinross. . 
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boat and according her the right to work certain claims of 
his own. Thus the expedition, the only other woman 
member of which was Miss Richardson’s native maid, was 
free to start. 

For the story of the hairbreadth escapes by water (they 
had to shoot rapids, in negotiating which boats had recently 
been sunk and lives lost), from fever, serpents, alligators 
and wild beasts, the reader is referred to the book. Of the 
unimaginable beauty of those primeval fairy-lands, Miss 
Richardson writes with the pen of an artist and a nature 
lover. She adds to our knowledge of the geographical 
features, the flora and fauna, and even supplies an appendix 
in which details, including costs, for similar expeditions 
are given. 

Not all of us propose to go diamond-digging, but most of 
us love the story of a treasure quest, and here is something 
of a ‘‘ Treasure Island’”’ story from real life. Whether 
the author came back enriched she does not say. But, a 
sportswoman herself, she would agree that it is the “‘ chase,” 
not the “ kill ’’ which exhilarates ; and she at least not only 
exhilarates but enriches her readers by so telling the story 
of her romantic and adventurous treasure-quest that 
from beginning to end interest never flags. Small wonder 
that of her experiences she says: “I had the feeling that 
I was no longer myself, but a character out of a book, 
perhaps by Joseph Conrad.” 


CouLsON KERNAHAN. 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON NAPOLEON.* 


As Mr. Zangwill explains in a modest but helpful fore- 
word, Mr. Guedalla has here taken a fascinating aspect of 
modern European history as his theme for a lecture 
delivered under the Arthur Davis Memorial Trust. This 
Trust lezves the lecturer full choice of subjeet so long as 
he does something to foster Hebraic thought and learning, 
and so far the authorities of the Jewish Historical Society 
of England in administering the bequest have been well 
advised and fortunate. Nobody yet, however, has turned 
the opportunity to better account than Mr. Guedalla, for 
he throws around the Corsican and his plans for utilising 
the Jewish impulse towards self-liberation, something of 
that wit and wisdom which Heine might have given us, 
if he had not been turned into an idolater by accidents of 
time and temperament. If Heine, for once, had been 
able to divest himself of his feelings as a Rhinelander, 
freed like his neighbours from an older yoke, he might 
have perceived the difference between Napoleon as a giver 
of local benefits and as a schemer intent upon utilising 
ancient grudges for the furtherance of his Oriental plans. 
But Heine would hardly have brought his irony to a keener 
point than we get in passages like this : 

“‘ He (Napoleon) had a taste for bad antiques, to which the 
restoration of Jerusalem must have made an irresistible appeal. 
Missing, perhaps, the spiritual aspect, he was thrilled beyond 
measure by the prospect of marching the Jews once more up 
to Jerusalem. The good Voltairean doubted their prophecies ; 
but he could take enormous pleasure in the more warlike of 


their Psalms. For his emotions were less Messianic, one feels, 
than Ossianic.”’ 


It is an illustration of the inveterate and rooted sentiment 
in the “ everlasting race ”’ that it lulled their suspicions and 
overpowered their reason, even in dealing with a trickster 
like Bonaparte. Many of them had reason to thank their 
stars for disillusion when he changed his front and revealed 
his selfish hand. This little book, with its epilogue by 
Mr. Lloyd George, makes a valuable addendum to Sokolow’s 
history or any survey of the Zionist movement, and leavcs 
us with only one misgiving. The argument, as framed 
for an instructed and keenly interested audience, was 
sufficiently set forth. But for the general public it needs 
expanding, and Mr. Guedalla, if a busy life allows him 
time, might do worse than expand this brief address into 


Napoleon and Palestine.” By Philip Guedalla. 2s. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


a reasoned and documented essay. Nor need we fear that 
the brilliance of his method would fail to permeate it from 
start to finish. 


J. P. CoLtins. 


BUSINESS ONLY.* 


It is an extraordinary thing that with some interpreters 
of the economic world people seem to be placed in two 
separate classes—that of the capitalist, and that of the 
“worker ’’; as though a capitalist never worked, and a 
worker was never a capitalist. The tendency with a great 
many exponents of 
economics is to pic- 
ture the capitalist 
as the _ too-comic 
papers depict him— 
fat and bald and 
bloated, with bags of 
money in each hand ; 
and to picture the 
worker as thin and 
anguished and op- 
pressed. In_ short, 
as slave-driver and 
wage-slave.”” The 
truthis, naturally, be- 
tween the extremes ; 
many  capitalists— 
most, in these days 
—having to work 
desperately hard if 
they are to keep going the businesses and the salary lists 
which mean employment to thousands, and many hand- 
workers—most, if they wished it—earning fair wages and 
by thrift becoming small capitalists ‘ on their own.’’ The 
small capitalist—the man who has invested a few hundreds 
which he himself has saved—is perhaps as happy as any- 
body, financially speaking. 

Sir Ernest Benn states the case for private enterprise 
and drives it home by relating his own personal experience, 
telling the story of his life from the time when he lunched 
for sixpence a day and earned five shillings a week to 
these latter days when he has risen to a place of importance 
and independence ; and it may be at once admitted that if 
every employer of labour were as reasonable, as straight 
and fair-minded, as he is, little would be heard of trade 
unions and industrial discontent. His ideal, for the 
relationship of employer and employed, is that the employee 
should invest in the firm and thus become interested in its 
well-being and to some extent become his own employer. 
He is tired of politics as applied to the reform of industry. 


Photo by Sir Ernest Benn. 
Elliott & Fry. 


“When I read of the politicians settling the unemployment 
problem,” he says, ‘‘I only think of the large numbers who 
will be thrown out of work by any such plans. ... I am an 
unrepentant believer in private enterprise. I have failed to 
discover, in a long and diligent search, any material benefit 
which has ever reached mankind except through the agency 
of individual enterprise. I therefore regard the whole move- 
ment for creating wealth by political agencies as a snare and 
a delusion.”’ 


And then he takes the wind out of the critic’s sails by 
admitting the damaging fact that when wealth does get 
into individual hands it is often abused. 

“‘There are persons of my own class who are much more 
responsible than Karl Marx for the spread of revolutionary 
ideas. . . . Do the ‘ better class,’ using the term in its real 
sense, appreciate the fact that there are thousands of moneyed 
people spending wealth to no purpose, and giving generally 
an impression of the uses of wealth which is utterly false and 
extremely dangerous ? ”’ 

It will be seen that Sir Ernest spares none, and hits 
hard. His book is stimulating, thought-provoking; it 
expounds a theory of wealth and money and finance which, 
as far as we can see, is sincere and would make for good if 
only others could perceive it as clearly and act as honestly 


* “ The Confessions of a Capitalist.” By Sir E. J. P. Benn, 
Bart. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 
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by their consciences as does the author. Naturally, we 
find little of the beautiful side of life in this book. It is all 
sheer business. We imagine that the author would regard 
sympathetically, but without genuine comprehension, the 
man who preferred a pipe and a book of poems, or the 
collecting of Continental stations, to the delights of a 
speculative investment, the thrill of opening a new depart- 
ment, or the purchasing of a new paper. Each to his 
taste. We will not hastily reproach Sir Ernest for keeping 
the recreative aspect of life out of this volume, since we 
have a rather strong suspicion that with his sense of humour 
goes a leaning towards things other than the strictly 
commercial; and, after all, he was out to justify his 
existence from the business point of view. 

He has done so, and done it very well indeed. He tells 
one charming story of how an outsider may regard a busy 
man. His eight-year-old little son visited his office, and 
afterward explained to the family at home what a farce 
business is. ‘‘ Daddy rang a bell,’ he told them; “a 
man came in with a piece of paper on which Daddy scribbled 
his name, ever so badly, and then he put his hat on and 
said he might not be back to-day.’’ An excellent book ! 


W. L. RANDELL. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


The “‘ Collected Poems of James Rhoades ’’! is a book 
one is glad to have, for Rhoades had a distinguished reputa- 
tion in the Victorian Age, which the war has made so 
incredibly old-fashioned. He belongs to the scholarly, 
the mellow poets of that day, a little more remote than 
Matthew Arnold—rather to Clough and that Oxford school 
whose names would sound strange in the ears of the post- 
war generation. Perhaps many of them may come back 
again after the violence which hurled this planet a hundred 
years in four years has subsided. Mr. Rhoades’s Muse is 
dignified and distinguished. Let this sonnet speak for 
him to the old who remember him and the young who may 
discover him : ; 

“Shall I forget thee when the Spring comes back, 

And the green mists begin about the trees 

And cling and brighten; when no heart has lack 
Of living, and no ear of melodies, 

And no eyes weary of the rainless air ? 

The world grows sweeter than the heart can bear. 
Live with white violets, whose breath has made 
Earth like a pillow where young heads are laid, 
Fragrant and frail and hid in their warm hair; 
When all sweet flower-scents rise like happy rhymes, 
From golden memories of olden times, 

And out of death springs life and joy from pain, 
And laughter from young lips and love to men. 
Shall I forget thee then, forget thee then ? ” 


“* Poems ’’? show a pleasant lyrical quality, a feeling for 
colour and beauty, a cultivated mind. These are very 
creditable verses. 

“A Country Year’’? is an unusual and delightful 
calendar. Miss Teresa Hooley, who has a real gift of 
poetry, runs through the flowering and fruiting and fallow 
time of the year with a verse from other poets to com- 
memorate the events, her own poems being interspersed. 
She has made a charming book. Her own poetry is fresh, 
vivid and with the kind of delight without which the 
making of verse is naught. Here is something snatched at 
random. 

June Dusk. 
“They’re dancing now in London 
(The Summer’s sweet and new). 
I'd rather walk at twilight, 
Here in the fields at twilight, 
Through buttercups and clover, 
Barefooted in the dew. 


““They’re dancing now in London 
(The Summer’s new and sweet). 

1 “ Collected Poems.’’ By James Rhoades. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

* “Poems.” By Joseph Braddock. 3s. 6d. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 

* “ A Country Year.” By Teresa Hooley. 2s.6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


I'd rather feel the clover— 

The meadow-vetch and clover— 

And the dear, cool grass of twilight 
Beneath my naked feet.” 


I recommend ‘‘ The Little White Gate’’* to all the 
nurseries and all nurses and mothers and to grown-up 
children who have not forgotten the nursery feel. It is 
the very book for twilight and firelight and a quiet little 
head against the knee. There is a real Franciscan feeling 
right through the dancing verses, and the delicately coloured 
illustrations by Margaret Tarrant are in keeping with a 
book which is softly-pretty as a flower. 

“ The Singing Man and Other Poems ’’5 brings us tidings 
of a new poet. The book has energy and imagination and 
touches of that magic which distinguishes poetry from 
verse. One finds always here the genuine impulse towards 
poetry, nothing made or manufactured, but sincere and 
true. The poet writes as it comes to her : 


CHRISTMAS, 1918. 


“And the light of Christmas was pale as of wonder, 
Pale as the torchlight in old castles 
Where glamour lived seven hundred years ago— 
Where a boy might steal at night down darkling halls and 
under 
Strange shadows of Crusaders’ mighty shields, 
To that dim, starlit window on the snow, 
Where he could hear the hissing flakes below, 
And voices chanting over quiet fields.”’ 


“* Jerusalem ’’6 is a prize poem and has the qualities one 
looks for in a prize poem, qualities which are akin to oratory, 
which are heard, not overheard. Mr. Varley’s prize poem 
thunders, but then, so did Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ He 
has followed a fine inspiration and attained to a certain 
majesty. One could sit down with his book for a quiet 
hour. 

Personally I do not care very much for “ Guitar and 
Concertina,’”’? a translation from Gustav Fréding, by 
C. D. Locock. Neither in the matter nor the manner do 
I find anything that calls for special attention. Perhaps 
something has fallen out in the translating. 

‘“‘ Land of the Gael,’’® by Alexander Grant, contains some 
very pretty songs, such songs of home and love as the 
Scotsman seems able to make as naturally as the birds 
sing in spring. Like all good Scotsmen Mr. Grant is a 
disciple of Burns, and no anworthy disciple. There are a 
good many songs, both grave and gay, that might be wailed 
to the pibroch or sung by a Scottish fireside. 

“Verses, Grave and Gladsome’’® are homely stuff. 
They are by a man of the Irish North and they have less of 
natural felicity than Mr. Grant’s songs, but they have the 
Scottish qualities—the feeling for the country and the 
home and the sweetheart and wife and mother. One feels 
that one likes the man behind the book, that he is honest 
and shrewd and has a sound and tender heart, and is not 
at all ashamed of his honest emotions. The sturdy Ulster 
qualities are in this book. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE.* 


“A prince of so sublime a virtue!” exclaims James 
Dauncey, translating for Charles the Second the life of 
Henry of Navarre which Hardouin de Péréfixe wrote for 
another of King Henry’s grandsons, Louis the Fourteenth. 
To both monarchs (though immaculate already) is set up 


4 “ The Little White Gate.’’ By Florence Hoatson. 2s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

5 “The Singing Man.’”’ By Helen Manley Howard. 3s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

6 “ Jerusalem.” By the Rev. Telford Varley. 2s. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

7 “ Guitar and Concertina.”’ By Gustav Fréding. Translated 
by C. D. Locock. 5s. (Allen & Unwin.) 

8 “Land of the Gael.’”” By Alexander Grant. 5s. (Grum- 
mett.) 

® “Verses, Grave and Gladsome.’’ By James Logan. 
(Stockwell.) 


* “The Last Loves of Henri of Navarre.” By H. Noel 
Williams. With 16 illustrations. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 
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an example of that virtue which is ‘‘ the fairest mother of 
true greatness.’’ Macaulay echoes the praise which has 
rung through the centuries since that May afternoon when 
a knife in the Rue de la Ferronnerie threw Paris into a 
hysteria of grief : 


“‘ Oh, was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre !”’ 


“Virtue ’’’ had in it more than a hint of its Renaissance 
meaning. Henry fought a hundred battles; he married 
two wives, his wedding with the first having its awful 
celebration in St. Bartholomew, the coronation of the 
second presaging his death. A list of fifty names records 
his amours ; many names history has forgotten. 


Though he mentions La Varenne, Mr. Noel Williams 
does not seem to refer to the curious story of the “ great 
nois? of horns, huntsmen and dogs’ when the King was 
hunting in Fontainebleau forest, and the huge black man 
in the bushes seen by some of his company—that ‘“‘ Great 
Hunter ’’ whom Péréfixe thinks presaged poor Gabrielle’s 
sudden death. Perhaps to the admirable illustrations the 
words of ‘“‘ Charmante Gabrielle ’’ and the air which has 
been traditionally handed down as the composition of 
Henry the Fourth might have been added ; they were first 
published in 1824, as a frontispiece to the second volume of 
Ireland’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Henry the Great and his Court.” 
And the book should have been indexed. 

One wishes one might be allowed more pity for Marie 


From the painting by Monthablon. 


From “ The Last Loves of Henri of Navarre,” by H. Noel Williams (Hutchinson). 


Mr. H. Noel Williams is concerned with only one side of 
this ‘‘ King With Two Faces.’”’ It is not within the scope 
of his work to speak—beyond a passing reference to Florent 
Chrestien—of the Spartan boyhood which may extenuate 
the licence of later years. His mother sang during her 
labour, so that her child might be hardy and courageous ; 
he was denied toys and rich clothing, fed on coarse bread, 
beef, cheese and garlic, and made to go bareheaded and 
barefoot on the rough mountain paths of Béarn. Such a 
training won Ivry, when he carried the three white plumes 
of his panache into the thickest battle. It did not guard 
him from the corruption of perhaps the most dissolute 
court in Europe. Curiously enough these scapegraces of 
history—Augustus the Strong, Henry the Eighth, Francis 
the First, Charles the Second—find easy forgiveness from 
their subjects and often from posterity. 

Mr. Noel Williams has done his work admirably. He 
shows enough of the finer humanity of the King to make 
him sympathetic even when, a hero in undress, he is the 
little, bent, slovenly, wrinkled, dirty, merry-eyed man of 
later life, not unlike a bearded Punch with his hooked nose 
and chin. Mademoiselle de Montmorency (‘‘ La Fosseuse’”’ 
of the “ Forty-Five Guardsmen,’’ which George Sand was 
never tired of reading), the lovely and lovable Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, the Marquise de Verneuil, the Comtesse de 
Moret, and the Princesse de Condé, are the chief figures in 
this gallery ; long-ago ladies, whose eyes smile no more, 
whose dark hair and golden are low in the world’s dust: 
“mort, femme et temps . tout prendra fin.” 


de’ Medici in the years before the clash with Richelieu and 
the ‘‘ Day of Dupes,”’ of which Mr. Stanley Weyman has 
made such splendid use in ‘‘ Under the Red Robe.” Those 
many kisses Henry gave the Queen on that fatal afternoon, 
with the foreboding of death strong upon him, had to atone 
for very much. But Mr. Williams keeps closely to the 
facts of history. Few period novels are more exciting 
than the pages dealing with Biron, the Condés, and the 
last scene of all. 

If in those swift last moments of the ending pageant 
the scenes of love and war flashed before ‘‘ Our Henry,” 
what part did one woman, now grown fat, and florid, and 
‘‘ashamed that folks should say the King had once loved 
her so much ”’ take in it? He had fired pistols of love for 
her, and flung his standards at her feet. Madame de 
Gramont—‘‘ La Belle Corisande’’—at least had loved 
him for himself only, and not for a gilded cage; they had 
pored over lesson-books together, long ago, in Béarn. 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


THE TRAVELLER BORN.* 


Mr. Aldous Huxley’s new volume of essays is concerned 
with the Road. He is not of those who journey in a 
particular season to a particular place because it is the 
custom of their caste so todo. Neither is he to be counted 


* “ Along the Road.” By Aldous Huxley. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 
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amongst those tourists who, having travelled a great 
distance to see some fresh thing, sit tired and indifferent 
in the motor-boat, too stale to climb on the jetty and 
adventure amongst the beggars of Torcello. Rather he is 
the born traveller, who finds the boredom of travel agree- 
able and loves it like a besetting sin : 

“With me travelling is frankly a vice. The temptation to 
indulge in it is one which I find almost as hard to resist as the 
temptation to read promiscuously, omnivorously and without 
purpose. From time to time, it is true, I make a desperate 
resolution to mend my ways. I sketch out programmes of 
useful, serious reading ; I try to turn my rambling voyages into 
systematic tours through the history of art and civilisation. 
But without much success. After a little I relapse into my old 
bad ways. Deplorable weakness! I try to comfort myself 
with the hope that even my vices may be of some profit to me.” 


Mr. Huxley's journeyings have not taken him far afield, 
but yet his ten horse-power Citroén has carried him some 
thousands of miles over the roads of France, Italy, Belgium 
and Holland. He doubts, modestly, whether such a sedate 
vehicle properly can be called a car, and looks with envy 
upon the huge red racer which leaves him behind upon 
the Pass. There is no occasion for humiliation. Just 
as the Citroén has succeeded to the democratic railway, 
so the Citroén in its turn may give place to the fifty 
miles an hour racer, all in good time. 

Writers of travel books, with no far-fetched curiosities 
to offer, are bound to exploit their personality and to 
linger on the whimsies of the Way. The individuality 
must be vivid and arresting, and the road must be shown 
magnified by a temperament. We recall Sterne with 
the leer upon his face and the tear of sensibility in his 
eye ; Stevenson with Modestine—that demurest of ‘onkeys 
—as his companion in the Cevennes; Mr. Belloc, in cheap 
linen suit and gaping boots, singing riotously on his tramp 
from the garrison town to Rome. Mr. Huxley rightly 
makes no effort to deny his individuality. His signature 
is written on every page of ‘“‘ Along the Road,’’ sometimes 
with a flourish underneath. The chapter on Books for the 
Journey, for instance, is a delightful piece of self-portraiture. 
To slip a volume of poetry into the pocket, whether it be 
Edward Thomas’s ‘“‘ Songs for the Open Air’”’ or another, 
would occur to many. Boswell’s ‘“‘ Johnson,’’ or Pepys, 
in these days of India paper editions, would find their 
devotees. ‘‘ Thanks to Henry Frowde one can get a 
million words of reading matter into a rucksack and hardly 
feel the difference in its weight.’’ But few would have 
selected for inclusion in their portable library—as did Mr. 
Aldous Huxley—a volume (any one of the thirty-two will 
do) of the twelfth, half-size edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ To him it is the book of books, always to 
his hand when away from home, for it can be dipped into 
anywhere, and its component chapters are complete in 
themselves and not too long. I thought at first that the 
essayist, in a frivolous mood, was writing with his tongue 
in his cheek, but no, for in a later chapter, when the tourist 
was snow-bound at Pietramala, the second volume of 
that daunting work seems really to have been carried in 
his travelling bag. It is gratifying to find that on this 
occasion the charm did not work. It was too cold in the 
inn, despite a fire and overcoats, to read even the Encyclo- 
pedia, and if Mr. Huxley happens to have acquired any 
knowledge of volume two he confesses it is because he 
took the same book with him “on another tour during 
the summer, when the evenings were less inclement, 
and the mind was free to devote itself to higher things 
than the problem of mere self-preservation.” 

Upon the subject of books in general Mr. Huxley is 
unfailingly stimulating. His induction to the essay 
entitled ‘‘ Conxolus ’’ contains some remarks upon reading 
very profitable to these times. Addressed to the sophisti- 
cated by a master of their preference, it is to be hoped that 
this biting piece of irony will receive the consideration it 
deserves. Indeed there is much in “ Along the Road ’’— 
not altogether germane perhaps to the immediate subject 
of the book—which surprises as coming from the author 
of some previous volumes, and suggests a wider range of 
interests than might be anticipated from that earlier work. 


” 


Mr. Huxley is a born writer as a born traveller, yet 
I would not conclude this brief review of a delightful book 
without expressing some appreciation of the excellence. of 
its workmanship. The essay on ‘‘ The Palio at Siena ’’ is 
quite the most vivid description of a modern horse race 
held under Renaissance conditions that has come under 
my notice ; whilst the deftness of the artist displayed in 
“ A Night at Pietramala ”’ is a constant joy to the onlooker. 


EUGENE MAson. 


A QUARTET.* 


We were given to understand some little time ago, 
when we read “ The Bells of Heaven,’’ that two novels 
were found in MS. among the author’s papers after his 
death, and conclude that this must be the other. It is 
not surprising therefore to find the same dominant note 
in both, that note being introspection. Very sympa- 
thetically are the inner struggles and heart-burnings of a 
strangely isolated boy revealed. Hildred March is a 
motherless boy of ten when we first meet him, spoilt by 
an indulgent father and consequently highly incensed 
when that father marries again. Of a naturally proud 
and resentful nature, he sees many things from a dis- 
torting point of view. Stung by news of his doubtful 
parentage he continues to make grievous mistakes, but 
in this intimate and searching picture of him, his good 
points stand out clearly and make of him such an appealing 
figure that we are strongly drawn to him in spite of all his 
faults. 

“The Immortal Girl’’ begins with much the same 
theme, but with a difference. This is a book of miracles. 
It deals with the inner longing which Miss Berta Ruck 
tells us comes to all women no longer young, that of re- 
capturing a lost youth. It is easy to imagine the wish 
in the case of Martha Marigold Owen who, up to the age 
of forty-five, had lived the life of a cabbage in the heart 
of the country. The farther youth receded, the keener 
grew the desire for its fading possibilities, ‘‘a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is not remembering happier things; it 
is having nothing to remember.’”’ And then the miracle 
happened ; just how and when we leave the reader to 
find out for himself and herself. They will enjoy Miss 
Ruck’s light and whimsical handling of this delicate 
subject, and will realise and delight in the feelings of 
Marigold as she danced her way into romance and 
happiness. 

Late Roses’ also has a “‘ no longer young ’’ heroine 
of forty-three, but Etta van Arnhem’s years had been 
crowded to the brim with absorbingly interesting work. 
After years of study abroad she had settled down in the 
Northern Transvaal and eventually brought out a History 
of South Africa. No need of rejuvenation in her case ; 
she has that freshness of spirit that the years cannot dim, 
and now that her great work is completed she is ready 
to enjoy its rewards and the happiness which comes in 
its wake. Miss Baker has a happy gift for conveying the 
charm and atmosphere of the veld; it radiates through 
the whole book. 

South America forms the background of the amazing 
adventures of Derek Gray in ‘“‘ Down River.’’ Once we 
are convinced of the possibility of passionate love at first 
sight, and that only for once and in the distance, we may 
be prepared to follow Derek through thick and thin. 
Suffering from a complaint which some of us at any rate 
show little sign of developing, that of being ‘‘ bored with 
riches ’’—he drops into the Opera House at San Joaquin, 
and falls in love with the Appassionata Verges. On leaving 
he hears a female cry for help as a motor dashes past him, 
and in the morning he learns that the Appassionata has 
been kidnapped. Derek has suspicions and forthwith 


* “ But Did He?” By J. B. Hunt. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.) 
—‘‘ The Immortal Girl.””, By Berta Ruck. 7s.6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—‘‘ Late Roses.’’ By Amy J. Baker. 7s. 6d. 
(John Long.)—‘‘ Down River.’’ By John H. Vahey. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
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follows them up. Ennui is thrown to the winds, and the 
rest of the book is an intriguing account of adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes through which we whirl along with 
him breathlessly until the goal is reached. 

L. O. 


INTRODUCTIONS TO SHAKESPEARE.* 


Shakespeare can be criticised in as many ways as criticism 
can be written. These essays are midway between a 
Coleridge’s flash of inspiration and the systematic intuition 
of a Bradley. They have the large common sense of Dr. 
Johnson, reinforced by the conscientious scholarship of a 
Sir Sidney Lee, but without the form and method of 
either. Sir Edmund Chambers explains in his preface 
however that these discursive comments appeared originally 
as introductions to the plays for the ‘‘ Red Letter Shake- 
speare.”’ This being the case, it says a great deal for their 
intrinsic justice and reliability that twenty years later 
they can be reprinted to make a book as worth while as 
this. ‘‘ Reading them over,’ the author says, “I find 
myself to have been mainly concerned, now with the 
objects and limitations of the types of dramatic expression 
—chronicle-history, farce, comedy, tragedy, tragi-comedy 
as handled by Shakespeare, now with issues more individual 
to the dramatist, the shifting phases of his pessimistic or 
optimistic outlook upon life, the apparent reflections, 
perhaps illusory, of his personal experience upon the 
mirror of his art. There is little detailed exposition of 
plot or characterisation, still less of attempt to analyse the 
final mystery of magic words.” . 

This is a very just comment upon the essays, which 
means that they should appeal to any reader glad of a 
little skilled guidance when reading Shakespeare. It also 
means that anyone whose previous reading has resulted in 
some familiarity with the best critical conclusions about 
the plays will want to skip a good deal of the more cut- 
and-dried descriptions, which obviously belong to 
‘introductions ’’ rather than to an independent volume of 
criticism. Nevertheless the reader is constantly rewarded 
by acute judgments and a calm sanity about certain much 
disputed and probably insoluble questions. Sir Edmund 
Chambers in several of these essays rebukes the senti- 
mental type of critic who refuses to believe that any 
unworthy work could have come from Shakespeare. 

Discussing ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,”’ for example, that bug- 
bear, he is quite justified in pleading that Shakespeare’s 
share, if any, can only be investigated by weighing the 
internal evidence afforded by a ‘‘ determination of differ- 
ences and relationships of style.’’ When external evidence 
is against the sentimentalists they fall back on “ that 
combination of rhetorical appeal and unconscious manipu- 
lation of evidence which the theologians have elaborated 
into a system under the title of apologetics."" So because 
‘* Titus Andronicus ’’ was in Meres’ list of the Shakespeare 
plays, and also in the First Folio, they ‘‘ have exhausted 
their energies in endeavouring to suggest that Meres may 
have been ignorant, and Heminges and Condell, the 
editors of the First Folio) dishonest.’”’ Sir Edmund 
Chambers has not much difficulty in disposing of that. 
He is more detailed in reviewing the difficulties of deciding 
by the test of style how much of the play was written by 
Shakespeare. He offers the only possible common-sense 
point of view, that the case must await a fuller and more 
impartial investigation than has yet been made. But he 
might have further weakened the a priori argument against 
Shakespeare’s responsibility (whether as whole or part- 
author) by following up psychologically the fact that the 
play has an early date, and that while Shakespeare had 
still a prentice hand he might very well have written-up a 
horrible melodrama for public consumption; because 
‘* Titus and Andronicus,”’ though “‘ merely grotesque ’’ to 
Sir Edmund Chambers, was probably just the thing to 
“tickle the ears of the groundlings”’ in an age when 
educated people took their children for a treat to watch 


* “Shakespeare: A Survey.”” By E. K. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


public executions and tortures. The author of ‘‘ Shake- 
speare: A Survey ’’ is too often reticent and unadventurous, 
and to this extent his tolerance and scholarship are in- 
adequate compensation for the things that dare-devils 
like George Brandes, Frank Harris and Middleton Murry 
have given us a taste for in Shakespearean criticism. 
Perhaps the next really good critique on the national poet 
will come from France ! 


R. L. MEGRoz. 


THE BRONTE CULT.* 


The unidentified passage in Mr. Wright’s foreword is 
mine ; and it may seem to suggest that the Brontés, shy 
natures burning to be known, would not have been happy 
at all the consequences of their genius. ‘‘ The sensitive, 
passionate souls of the sisters passed into what they wrote, 
and still confront us, defiant, delicate ; it is almost reason- 
able to say, conscious.”” Here is a little book by a member 
of the Bronté Society. It sets out, apparently, to retell 
their story simply and compendiously, for new readers. 
That might be done helpfully. But it could not be done 
without mention of delicate uncertainties, some painful ; 
and they demand a tact and judgment equally delicate, 
such as one finds in the monographs of Mr. A. C. Benson 
and Miss May Sinclair. I must at once avow that, for 
myself, these qualities are defective in Mr. J. C. Wright's 
work, as I have found them in Mr. Shorter’s. 

The uncertainties are both personal and literary. Though 
it is not possible to separate them, how can one expect 
clear light from an author who talks of the mystery of 
genius in another sense than one may speak of the mystery 
of life ? Genius is a high sensitiveness, at any rate. The 
whole family had it, in varying degrees. Yet Mr. Wright 
does not let us see, by any word about Branwell’s unhappy 
love affair, that he understands how much of the crazy 
life may be forgiven and should be pitied. He takes the 
old moral stand; rien comprendre, c'est rien pardonner. 
That is deplorable. In this exquisitely painful matter, 
Mr. Wright thinks it just and sufficient to say, ‘“‘ In ‘ The 
Professor’ Charlotte Bronté apparently describes her 
brother,’’ and so to quote a terrible passage, which she 
could not, under any moral sway, have written with that 
intention. With a competent heart, who would overlook 
the poor fellow’s last letters ? Who that did so could be 
supposed to feel and follow the genesis of ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ”’ in the heart and mind of a knightly sister, or to 
make due allowance for the other sister’s aversions ? 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


A FINE NOVEL.+ 


“Don't interrupt, old man,”’ says one of the characters 
at the end of the book; he is reading, and impatient of 
any distraction. “‘ I’m getting near the end of my quest— 
God.”’ Sir Philip Gibbs traces his characters, men and 
women, through the thirty years following 1894. The 
man who tells the tale is disappointed in love, but remains 
chivalrously true to the lady, a charming person, who 
eventually marries a Russian nobleman. The disillusion- 
ment of the Duma follows. Then the Great War comes, 
with its disintegrating effect upon the younger generation. 
Perhaps the most vivid pages are those describing the state 
of Russia after the revolution. ‘‘ The tyranny of Tsardom 
in its worst days was bad,” says one Russian. ‘‘ We can- 
not deny history. But the tyranny of Lenin is more 
severe, because it reaches deeper down into the life of the 
people, and poisons the very soul of the nation.” 

However, the Russian element is merely one of the 
items skilfully used by the author. He describes, tor 
example, the militant suffragettes ; one of the women in 
this story joins them, to her husband’s disgust and shame. 

* ‘The Story of the Brontés.””. By J. C. Wright. 5s. net. 
(Parsons.) 


+ ‘‘ The Unchanging Quest.”” By Sir Philip Gibbs. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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Indeed, the centre of the book is in the interaction of a 
small group of people in London, and Sir Philip is never 
more happy than when he is portraying the chaotic im- 
pulses of the younger generation. The interest of his book 
lies in the effect of larger world movements upon individuals 
who are as a rule unconscious of the currents flowing round 
them. We like his pictures of Dorothy and Hilary, and 
his subtle description of the changes that come over men 
and women as the years press them into responsibility. 
Above all, he stresses, without being inartistic, the change- 
less impulse for truth which runs through all the changes 
of contemporary civilisation. It is a triumph to have 
made the chapter about post-war life really interesting. 
But interesting they are, just because the human figures 
are not puppets. It is so easy to make them mouthpieces 
of sentiment which the author desires to bestow upon an 
uninstructed world. The difficult and artistic thing is to 
show them as living creatures, and this Sir Philip has 
succeeded in doing once again. James Morratt. 


“MOTHER.’* 


Mr. Benson’s portraiture of his mother is so delicate and 
appealing that some readers may be inclined to regret 
the amount of space occupied on his canvas by other 
figures. It may however be argued that no woman can 
be fully understood apart from her children ; and by making 
his mother the background of these discursive memories of 
his brothers and of his own life, it is possible that Mr. 
Benson has given us a truer revelation of her character 
than would have been practicable by any more direct or 
exclusive method. The background—that very important 
spot—was indeed Mrs. Benson’s place in the family. 
From the time when, as a girl of eleven, she knew of the 
future Archbishop’s determination to marry her, she 
sedulously prepared herself to minister to his comfort and 
convenience, and to overcome the “ childish ways ’’ which 
irritated his robust and energetic spirit. Mary Sidgwick 
married, we are told, without love ; but until her husband 
and second cousin was suddenly taken from her, she served 
him, through many misunderstandings, with complete 
self-abnegation. 

For twenty-two years after the Archbishop’s death 
Mrs. Benson lived to sustain and comfort her children. 
She could not actively share their interests. She did not 
even sympathise with them. Though she kept an Arthur- 
shelf, a Hugh-shelf and a Fred-shelf, and would never lend 
a volume from any of them lest it should not be returned, 
none of her sons’ books, with the exception of ‘‘ David 
Blaize,’’ ever gave her ‘‘ one spark of inspiration, one 
crumb of the bread of life.’’ Some struck her as being too 
quiet and some as too worldly, while others ‘‘ were propa- 
gandist of beliefs she did not share.”” Troubles came upon 
her too, not singly, but in battalions. There were endless 
serious illnesses in the family, and at last Maggie had 
to be sent to an asylum. Hugh’s conversion to Rome 
and his premature death were sore blows to her, and 
Arthur’s declining of the Head Mastership of Eton was a 
bitter disappointment. But through all these and many 


-other trials and disasters, the lamp of her serene and noble 


spirit continued to burn in the background with a stead- 
fastness to which restrained yet eloquent tribute is now 
aid. 
¥ If however Mr. Benson writes of his mother with un- 
failing reverence, he is very outspoken when dealing with 
his brothers. The portrait of Hugh, with his theatricality, 
is specially intimate and, though written with obvious 
affection, certainly does not err on the side of discretion. 


-Of his own life and particularly of the days and the en- 


vironment that inspired ‘‘ Dodo,’’ Mr. Benson gives us 
some equally vivid pictures. This is in some ways a strange 
and unexpected book. But it is at all events intensely alive 
and readable. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


* “Mother.” By E. F. Benson. 10s. 6d. (Hodder & 
‘Stoughton.) 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCOTLAND.* 


Readers to whom the last series of these letters proved 
a revelation of the science of allowing social history to 
speak for itself should not miss the second volume of 
‘““More Culloden Papers (1704-25). Major Warrand, in 
a modest prefatory note, does not state however that his 
next forthcoming volume will cover the ’45. Possibly he 
is of the opinion that so much in the early Culloden papers 
and during the last quarter of a century has been brought 
to light that the subject-matter is less original. But it is 
from the angle of domestic history rather than the romantic 
march of events that the '45 may be more truly revealed, 
and we take this opportunity of chronicling our anticipation 
for 1926. 

This volume, which covers the Union, the '15, the ’19 
and the Glasgow Riots of 1725, is focused from the source 
of these personal papers, namely the house of Duncan 
Forbes, one time Lord President of the Court of Session 
and the most influential man in eighteenth century High- 
land politics. Throughout the turmoil, the intrigue and 
the persistent Jacobite troubles he maintained a composure 
and a wisdom in his relations with the chiefs which, more 
than has ever been acknowledged, kept the throne for the 
Georges. Readers of this collection of letters will realise 
just how much the ordinary man over the Border detested 
the Union, which in popular opinion meant the end of the 
Scots nation and Scots prosperity and independence. That 
and the fiasco of the Darien Scheme were bitter pills to 
swallow. Of the risings there is little that is new, but 
there are letters which prove how much deeper an enemy 
the clan-feud was to Jacobitism than English battalions. 
Cumberland’s barbarities in 1746 were more than equalled 
by the murder and rapine of the Campbells, and in the ’15 
it was men like Grant of Grant and young Munro of Foulis 
who made certain that final disaster should come to their 
hereditary enemies. Such backstairs history is not cheerful 
reading, but it is typical of human nature, which after all 
is not responsible for the inspiration of legends. ‘‘ More 
Culloden Papers’”’ are, as I have remarked before, a strin- 
gent but invaluable instance of the realistic influence of 
contemporary records. 

FREDERICK WATSON. 


A WILL-O-THE-WISP FROM THE 
STEPPES.; 


Mrs. Nicholson has obviously seen and profited by that 
strange, mysterious blossoming of the crude, child-like 
soul of Russia which is to be found now at Covent Garden. 
A year or two ago, amazed and enchanted, I saw some of 
these Russian dances, and found in them the essence of 
all Folk Lore. So naive! So simple! So lovely! And 
ah, so cruel! They are the interpretation of a great 
country. They are childhood personified in half a con- 
tinent. They are what all the diplomatists should read, 
mark and learn. Mrs. Nicholson has depicted for us a 
Russian dancer, with a feline-seraphic soul, with a child’s 
transparent craft, with the eyes of a sorceress and the 
heart of a baby. On the face of things, her prospective 
mother-in-law could not be blamed for suspecting her of 
the most horrible of crimes. For she looked, as do so 
many innocent people, guilty. She wore, as if with 
malicious teasing intent, a dark cloak over her radiant 
whiteness. And if the reader blames me for letting the 
cat out of the bag, let me tell him that he will find the cat 
in the story! Such a cat as never was! The very inner- 
most heart of cathood, with the stateliness of those that 
processed round the thrones of the Pharaohs, the cruelty 
of tigers, the occasional almost alarming playfulness and 
pathos that make kittens so irresistible. Yes, Pasha is 
wonderful! But his mistress is more so. The Russian is 

* More Culloden Papers.” Vol. II: 1704-25. By Duncan 
Warrand. (Inverness: Carruthers.) 

+ ‘The Dancer’s Cat.” By C. A. Nicholson. 7s. 6d. 
(Holden.) 
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felt and depicted with fine art, and there are some exquisite 
sentences expressing (and implying) her innate charm and 
tragedy. Here is one, which sounds like a tolling bell 


. across the joy of the lovers, and adds another note of 


warning to the reader, who is already aware that some 
barrier other than a mortal one is set «cross the lovers’ 
path to bliss. The Russian speaks : 

“* We will marry in the spring.”’ 

Her lids fell in lovely shallow curves. He saw a faint ripple 
—was it distress or merriment ?—stir her lips. Never had she 
been more close or more elusive. 

. Winter will pass. Winter must pass. We will marry in 
spring. 

That, taken in conjunction with what the reader already 
knows and guesses, and what the dancer knows and fears, 
is fine ironic tragedy. The other characters are more 
negligible, only Euan’s mother standing out at the end, 
when, in the wild hope of reunion with her son in eternity, 
she strives to prove that his love betrayed him. For if his 
love betrayed him, poisoned him, then he will surely 
discard her in the next world. That is an excellent piece 
of characterisation, and goes to the roots of things. The 
book is a great advance on others of Mrs. Nicholson's that 
I have read, and my criticisms are mostly slight, as follows : 
(1) The names of both girls seem to me meaningless and 
ugly. Such an emanation of magnetic charm as the 
Russian was worthy of a better name than “ Lydie.”’ 
(2) The ballad, Lord Rendall, was used by May Sinclair in 
““ Anne Severn and the Fieldings,’’ in much the same way. 
(3) Mrs. Nicholson shows a tendency to develop a “‘ disease- 
complex,” having one or two sick people in each book. 
This made ‘“‘ The Dawn Fulfilled ’’ very painful.. If one is 
well, it is not necessary to brood about sickness. If one is 
ill, it is suicidal to do so. 

The rest is praise. ‘‘ The Dancer’s Cat’’ is a fine piece 
of work, in many ways remarkable. It has touches of 
almost sardonic humour, and it has passages of great 
beauty. But its chief distinction for me is its ringing of 
the foreboding, muffled bells in the secret belfry of tragedy : 
“Ts not yet Spring. Joy of my life, is not yet Spring! ”’ 


MARY WEBB. 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb). 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF A POET.* 


In a former book of recollections Mr. Davies told us 
some of his adventures as a super-tramp ; he now tells us 
some of his adventures as a poet. His words are so simple ; 
his method so direct; he is so childlike and honest in 
setting down what he recalls, that criticism is quite dis- 
armed. The most one can do in a review of this happy 
little book is to take out of it, with the most delicacy one 
is capable of, the self-portrait Mr. Davies has bedded in 
its pages. It may very well be that in doing so one will 
throw some light incidentally on his poetry. 

Most outstanding then of all the traits this book reveals 

is Mr. Davies’s shyness. ‘‘ I am so shy,’ he says, “ that 
when I go to a party I seldom move from the first seat 
I occupy, until I leave for good, so as not to draw people’s 
attention my way.’’ Once at a house his departure was 
intercepted by the sudden advent of a well-known lady 
journalist ; he was introduced ; the lady led the way to 
a couple of chairs for a talk— 
“‘ but she had no sooner turned her back than I, seeing the open 
door, slipped out and never returned. What she thought of this 
conduct ...I cannot say. Yes, I can; she thought it so 
ungentlemanly and rude that since then I have been able to 
trace her displeasure in the Press—unsigned, of course.”’ 

Then there is his startling simplicity. Most of the years 
covered in this book are London days ; and to read of him 
hobnobbing with literary giants like Conrad and Hudson, 
Ralph Hodgson and de la Mare, is almost to conjure up 
the picture (Mr. Davies will perhaps pardon the simile) of 
a bright-eyed bird threading dexterously through the 

* “Later Days.” By W.H. Davies. 6s. net. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


Mr. W. H. Davies. 
From a portrait by Harold Knight. 


traffic of Piccadilly. Literary bigwigs will ask such 
perplexing questions! Here is de la Mare for instance : 


“* On one occasion de la Mare asked me how I wrote my poems. 
This being a plain and simple question, I began in this way : 
‘ First, an idea comes to me.’ But I had no sooner said this 
than de la Mare asked quickly, ‘ What do you mean by “an 
idea comes to you”’ ?’” 


Then again there is that unnamed but wholly admirable 
lady who adored the work of Tagore. Said Mr. Davies 
to her: ‘‘ I wonder what Tagore, being an Indian, thinks 
of Kipling’s fine stories of Indian life ?’’ ‘‘ He would never 
think of them,’’ wes what the lady loftily replied. But it 
must be said at once that when these Olympians sprinkle 
over Mr. Davies the cold water of their intellect, he seems 
to enjoy the shower. 

Next there starts out of these pages Mr. Davies’s delight- 
fully innocent sense of fun. He has never grown up; and 
therein lies the secret of his genius for lyric poetry: he 
can still see everything with an edge of wonder. Happy 
man! When the war had frayed the nerves of even the 
most stoical, Mr. Davies had a particularly irritating 
neighbour. She slept through the day, and sat up all 
night playing the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ on the piano. We have 
endured such neighbours; but we hadn’t Mr. Davies’s 
pluck or inspiration. He bought a cheap gramophone 
and one record—‘‘ The Men of Harlech.” . . . Mr. Davies 
is a Welshman ! 

Similarly we have pictures here of him planning merry 
pranks with William Nicholson, the artist. They would 
drop a powder into the water of Trafalgar Square, so that 
the fountains should sprout blood. They would wear 
rubber gloves whose palms were smeared with fresh red 
paint, and then they would stamp a bloody hand on the 
front windows of public men. 

Mr. Davies is not a tremendous reader. That one had 
expected. His genius needs no goad from books. The 
open road, with the men who walk it and the birds who sing 
along its hedgerows, is all the goad he asks. It need not 
surprise us, therefore, that he is full of amazement for the 
amount of books that Hudson seemed to have read. What 
might surprise us (if, since his death, his letters had not 
given us a more revealing portrait of him), is thet Hudson 
should have been so priggishly annoyed at Davies's ill- 
acquaintance with books. And it does surprise us a 
little, we will confess, to read that Conrad’s “‘ Victory ”’ is 
nothing but ‘‘ sheer melodrama, and not a work of high 
art,’ and that ‘‘ when I tried to repeat that wonderful 
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dose of melodrama by getting a copy of ‘Lord Jim,’ 
I found that, although I struggled to the fortieth page, 
I could not get one page farther.”’ 

A rare gallery of brief portraits flickers across these 
pages. It was sometimes Mr. Davies’s habit, during those 
London days, to frequent the Mont Blanc Restaurant. 
There he met Edward Thomas and Conrad, Belloc and 
Hudson—of all of whom he has something illuminating to 
tell. He sat for his portrait to Sickert and Augustus John, 
Rothenstein and Epstein. He knew Rupert Brooke, and 
gives of him this last characteristic glimpse : 

““ We went to a small restaurant in Soho, where he was to 
meet another friend. All I can remember of that lunch is that 
the three of us did nothing but laugh all the time. Rupert 
Brooke and his friend were brimming over with gaiety, like two 


schoolboys. . . . And that is how I like to remember him, 
wishing me good-bye and standing in his bare head. . .” 


Ralph Hodgson is here—with Mooster, his bull-terrier, that 
sat up in the restaurant and licked all over the bald head 
of a diner there. And lastly there is this amusing anecdote 
of his relationship with our own editor : 

“The first time I met Adcock I judged him to be a very 
young man ; and when he began to talk of his children I came 
to the conclusion that they would be young and small. So 
when I paid him a visit I had my pocket full of penny toys—a 
monkey on a stick, a couple of tin trumpets and a penny whistle. 
But when the first child came in I saw to my alarm that she 
was a young woman of sixteen or seventeen years of age... . 


So I said nothing about my toys, and gave them to some poor 
children whom I met on the way home.” 


From all of which it may be judged that ‘‘ Later Days,” 
quiet book though it is, is amusing enough—and amply 
revealing. Mr. Davies stands clear out of its pages—a shy 
and simple man, in whom wonder has never died, charitable 
in the extreme, gay-hearted and a poet of the first water. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


ESSAYS AND SKETCHES.* 


One could sometimes wish Mr. Agate would not insist 
quite so loudly that he is the Man in the Street that has 
Just Been Pulled Down. He will never convince us. When 
he describes a pump-room containing “‘ three musicianly 
ladies who had apparently never heard of jazz ’’’ and a young 
lady with a very beautiful contralto voice who ‘‘ concerned 
herself with neither the bosom of her coal-black mammy 
nor the pedestrian pertinacities of Felix,’’ we refuse to 
believe that he regards Leamington as a rare oasis in the 
newly-made desert. When he sings his requiem over 
Ruskin and complains that ‘‘ youth is a stuff which no 
longer endures, even for the short space which is its right. 
For the children of to-day pass at a bound from weaning 
to weariness ’’ ; when he roundly asserts that ‘‘ the present- 
day popularity of the flapper is the greatest menace to the 
art of acting on the English stage,’’ we will not accept, 
charm he never so wisely, this intimation that he believes 
in all the nonsense that is talked about modern youth. 
Mr. Agate is far too clever a man to be drawn into the net 
set for the credulous by every malcontent from Sir Anthony 
Absolute down to the Bishop of London. And that is 
why we like him best when he drops this Die-Hard con- 
vention and settles down to genuine recollection or criticism, 
as he does in “ Punch and Judy ’”’ and ‘‘ The ‘After-All’ 
Film.” An essay in appreciation of Mr. Baring’s criticisms, 
the former shows us the serious qualities in Mr. Agate’s 
mind upon which he builds his glittering edifice of wit and 
fine fooling. For he is a critic both born and made, 
naturally endowed with quick perceptions and sensibilities, 
he has laid carefully his foundations of thought and im- 
pression and experience ; and now contact with the cultured 
mentality of such a writer as Mr. Baring procures for us a 
glimpse of those solid depths. ‘‘ The ‘ After-All’ Film ”’ 
offers us the more flippant and obvious method of criticism ; 
but it is suited to its purpose, and Mr. Agate uses it well. 

* “* Agate’s Folly,” By James Agate. 7s. 6d. (Chapman 


and Hall.)—‘‘ Little Things That Happen.” By J. Jefferson 
Farjeon. 3s. 6d. (Methuen). 


“‘ Following in the wake of the ‘ All-Along’ Drama,” he 
says, ‘‘ comes the ‘ After-All’ Film,’’ with the Sheik playing 
porpoise to old Blayds’s whiteing. 

‘* And it fell out that, After All, Ahmed was no Arab, but the 
son of an English lord and a Spanish dancer, who had fallen out 
of his perambulator on to the desert sand and had been adopted 
by the leader of a passing caravan. 

“How then, you may ask, did European Ahmed come to 
be black, or so very nearly black? There is no answer. All 


we know is that in his heart there blossomed a white flower, the 
rose of perfect luv.” 


Not all of the essays and sketches in this volume deserve 
to have Mr. Agate’s name to cover them. There are the 
ones about George, for instance—George, who has a car 
which at the Land’s End has engine trouble and refuses to 
move ; George, who pays all his taxes, and is sceptical about 
obvious fourteenth century kitchen-spits, and writes verse 
about ‘‘ the weeded ooze of argelacious ocean floors.”’ 
George is a very old friend of the journalist, but an enemy 
of the fastidious reader ; and we would rather not be bored 
by him any longer. On the other hand, Mr. Agate’s 
excursions into Charing Cross Road must on no account be 
discontinued, for the purchase there of a ‘‘ Complete Guide 
to Correct Conduct on All Occasions ’’ reminded him to 
tell us the magnificent story of the bishop who was sent to 
Anatolia. 


“Sitting at lunch next to a melancholy individual with a 
blond moustache eating vegetables in a mood of some concentra- 
tion, the Bishop asked whether his country had not suffered 
many massacres. 


‘“‘* Monsieur,’ replied the man, waving his fork, but without 


looking up, ‘Avec ce bras j’ai éventré six femmes et dix 
enfants !’”’ 


And his perusal of ‘‘ Ten Thousand Wonderful Things ”’ and 
“ The British Empire in 1825 ’’ leads to the most whimsically 
stimulating of discoveries. In conclusion be it said that a 
reader who knows little of cricket and golf, and less of 
bridge and horses, finds Mr. Agate readable on all these 
subjects. 

Mr. Farjeon’s sketches are nearly allied to those of 
Mr. Agate which we like least ; that is to say, to the ones 
about George. But we like Mr. Farjeon’s better ; possibly 
because, while we expect them from him, we do not expect 
them from Mr. Agate. Also, I think, because they are 
more whole-hearted in their low comedy. With Mr. Agate 
a suspicion of Bloomsbury lingers about the Kensington 
quips’; with Mr. Farjeon Earl’s Court remains unchallenged. 
The titles are suggestive—‘‘ Listening-In,’’ ‘‘ We Play 
Mah-Jongg,’’ Poking the Fire,” ‘‘ Giving Cook Notice.” 
Mr. Farjeon, as a glance at the book makes perfectly clear, 
does what he means to do, and does it well enough. He 
will write an amusing trifle about anything from tipping a 
French porter to placing the guests at the dinner-table, 
from choosing a wall-paper to sending the luggage in 
advance. ‘‘ Among the Animals ’”’ is a fair example of his 
humour. He has been paying a visit to the Zoo with 
Reggie, who only opens his mouth to say ‘‘ Why ?”’ 

“It occurred to me that it was time for tea. As we moved 
on, the lion lifted its head, and roared. 

““* Why did you jump like that ?’ asked little Reggie. 

““* T slipped on a bit of banana-skin,’ I growled. 

“‘ Five minutes later we were eating buns, while the elephants 
marched to and fro near our seat. I decided to be thoroughly 
unsociable for a space, and I closed my ears, and even my eyes. 
Vaguely, dimly I heard Reggie’s unanswered voice droning on, 


till at last it became a faint, dreamy murmur. But presently 
a question roused me. 


““* Why did that elephant take your hat ?’ he asked.” 
Ditys POWELL. 


MR. HUGH WALPOLE’S LATEST.* 


What was it that Mr. Hugh Walpole set himself to do in 
his latest and oddly-styled tale, ‘‘ Portrait of a Red-Haired 
Man”? He himself seems rather doubtful of the nature 
of the actual results. We see him hesitating in his preface 
whether to call his work allegory or romance, and finally 


* “ Portrait of a Red-Haired Man.’”’ By Hugh Walpole. 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
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compromising on his title page with the description, 
““romantic macabre,’’ but still we are tempted to ask, 
Is the book he gives us what he had in mind ? That he has 
pulled off something which, if not perhaps big, is certainly 
very fascinating—yes and exciting—no fair judge would 
care to deny ; but does it not happen somewhere half-way 
through his narfative, that author no less than the sensitive 
diffident hero he pictures is caught up by life (or melo- 
drama, which you will) and that fancy, carefully stippled 
atmosphere design, gallantly though Mr. Walpole tries to 
pick up illusion again towards the close of his story, 
all go down before the devastating rush of a character 
which takes the bit in its teeth and obstinately refuses sub- 
mission to the whip of its creator ? In all fairness I think 
that is the case. 

If I read Mr. Walpole’s original intention aright, he 
meant to suggest that for those of us who want adventure— 
if we care to wait, if we are ready to seize the moment 
by the hair, as it were—there is to be had a great romantic 
opportunity. If that is pitching his aim a little too high, 
stating it a little too crudely, then this much at least he 
seeks to hint—that for the more timid souls such as would 
like to be pulled out of themselves and tested and proved 
that they are real, there are some places which are danger- 
ous; which invite and challenge and allure, and which 
may plunge those won by them into a crisis that effects a 
complete ‘‘ sea’’-change. Treliss—some lovely little Cor- 
nish port—is imagined to exercise that influence over the 
fastidious, self-distrustful American, a mute Henry James, 
so to speak, for whom the novelist first asks our attention. 
He is warned in advance—this wistful looker-on at life— 
that there is magic in the place which may alter him; he 
is advised to reach it if go he must, on an August night 
when the whole town dances madly in its annual carnival ; 
he feels the place beckoning him with a half-menace the 
moment he arrives; he joins in its dance and is at once 
whelmed in a maze of mad and perilous adventures. So 
far good! But when once Treliss has served its turn, when 
once observer has turned actor in a drama of passion and 
insanity, it drops virtually out of the story ; its atmosphere 
is wellnigh forgotten. Young love under the menace of 
a fiend usurps the centre of the stage. 

In other words, Crispin Senior, the ‘“‘ red-haired’’ man 
of the title, asserts himself, and until he is dead his crack- 
brained philosophy, his lust for cruelty, his harrying of 
a harmless boy and girl, his transformation into an animal 
thirsting for blood, sweep out of sight both the setting of 
his atrocities and the pretty faerie notions behind the 
plot. The lad who is a lad all for action; the girl who is 
unhappily married ; their escape with the American quixote 
along the cliffs; their return in the fog to the den of the 
monster ; his resolve to put his cult of pain to the proof 
and to glut his bestial instincts by draining them of blood— 
these things prove the realities of the tale, and we feel as 
if we were in as sinister company as that of Sard Harker’s 
arch-enemy. Not that Mr. Walpole does not do his best 
for his nice little fancies. He makes the magic work. 
His timid American, to his own surprise, is as brave as the 
best of Crispin’s victims, and he lives up to his American 
idealism by deliberately forfeiting the chance of the heroine’s 
loving him instead of her boy comrade. 

But there is not the faintest logical connection between 
Treliss as town and Crispin as villain. Mr. Walpole saves his 
face and gets round somehow to his starting point. More- 
over—and this is much more important—he thrills us, and 
has invented for us an interesting type of madman, but 
no more than Mr. Masefield’s novel, which in climax it 
resembles, can this ‘ Portrait of a Red-Haired Man” 
be said to be all of a piece as an artistic achievement. 
It was not this book quite that Mr. Walpole meant to write. 

F. BETTANY. 


‘ 


I LIKE TO REMEMBER* 
There is no one more fitted, by gifts and disposition, 
to write the biography of the later days of the nineteenth 


*“T Like to Remember.”’ By W. Pett Ridge. 15s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


century than Mr. Pett Ridge. He does not despise it as 
so many of his contemporaries do—“ I /ike to remember,” 
he says, and we can imagine the whimsical smile that 
accompanies the words. Our parents and grandparents, 
taking themselves and their times so seriously and solemnly, 
need his genial, kindly humour to interpret them. Some 
of us, with a grudge against the 1890’s, remembering the 
boredom of the family album and the Sunday afternoon 
at the cemetery, may henceforth see these years in the 
more kindly light the author has thrown upon them, and 
with the faint haze of the romance of the past already 
gathering round them. His chapter entitled ‘‘ Dissolving 
Views’ is delicious—little pictures melting gently into 
one another, such as the Victorian photographer, a real 
London fog, the good Queen driving through London. 
Among his ‘‘ Conspicuous Features’ are excellent ‘‘ pen- 
points’ of Dan Leno and the Punch cartoonists. Was 
there ever such a cure for a fit of the blues as a book by 
Pett Ridge? And this volume is no exception ; we grow 
happy as we read, a sense of fellowship steals upon us, 
every man, even the worst, has some good in him, we 
decide. Every chapter is a new joy, a new side-light on 
everyday life that teems with interest in cosmopolitan, 
noisy, many-sided London, to one so keenly observant, 
but never cynical, one most lovably human and endowed 
with a marvellous and vivid memory. Then the volume 
is as full of pointed, humorous anecdotes as a Christmas 
pudding is of fruit. The number of characters in the 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Eccentrics”’ is sufficient to inspire a 
score of short stories. Writing on “ Exiles,’ Mr. Pett 
Ridge confesses that the advantage of writing novels 
about London is that occasionally they reach a Londoner 
in some remote spot on earth, and he pens a communica- 
tion to the author. One or two of the letters are inserted, 
to our great pleasure ; they are more eloquent of the value 
and popularity of the author’s work than the most favour- 
able review. ‘‘ I could not help letting you know how the 
pictures of London moved me,’ says one; and another, 
‘““ Your books set me yearning for another visit to dear old 
London.”’ Comparing the London of the present day with 
the London he first knew, Mr. Pett Ridge finds an improve- 
ment in the temper of London ; it is less ready to engage 
in brawling and bullying; it is a more generous London, 
there is always a big response to appeals on behalf of the 
very young or the very old. ‘‘ Altogether,” concludes Mr. 
Pett Ridge, ‘‘ I invite you with some confidence to agree 
that London has become a kind-hearted town.” There 
will be leagues of smiles to welcome his new book. 


V. E. Woops. 


NOTABLE ENGLISH TRIALS.* 


Straight lines are very admirable, of course, but curves 
are more beautiful and crooked ones more fascinating. 
Evil has a mesmeric influence, and few pastimes are more 
popular than reading about crime. Even the highbrow 
has been known to devour the latest news of a murder 
before turning to the leading articles. This may not be 
as sad as it seems. Human interest in crime is not a 
morbid contemplation of disease: it is rather the excite- 
ment of pursuit and capture, and has all the thrill of a 
fight against odds. 

““The Mayfair Calendar,” by Horace Wyndham, is a 
collection of thirteen famous cases (causes célébres) in which 
members of high society appeared in the Law Courts. 
The first is a straightforward murder case dating 1752 ; 
the rest belong to the nineteenth century, and throw 
long pointing fingers of light at the aristocracy of Victorian 
England. The Prince of Wales (the late King Edward VII) 
appeared as a witness in two of them without losing any- 
thing of his prestige or popularity, although the Queen 
was furious on each occasion. 


The cases are extremely varied. There are four murders, 

* “The Mayfair Calendar.” By Horace Wyndham. 18s. 

(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Murder, Piracy and Treason.” By Raymond 
Postgate. 10s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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three or four divorces, as well as slanders, libels, theft 
and frauds on the turf. Curiously enough, the case which 
sounds least exciting—a breach of promise brought against 
Earl Ferrers in 1846—is one of the most astonishing, and 
has within it an element of surprise which has all the 
qualities of drama. 

The author has wonderful skill in summarising the most 
complicated cases with clearness and precision, in con- 
densing a six-hour speech into a paragraph. He never 
preaches or moralises. Indeed he appears to be faintly 
amused and maintains an air of Jove-like (almost jovial) 
detachment which can only come when one sees things 
in perspective. 

His style is simple and direct: he makes no attempt 
at “ fine ’’ writing, yet he avoids journalese as a cat avoids 
puddles. One can only compare it to good spoken narra- 
tive, innocent of artifice, and containing just that trace 
of slang which is characteristic of free-and-easy conversa- 
tion. Here for instance is a typical example : 

“ Fitting preparations were set on foot to celebrate the 
approaching nuptials. Messrs. Buszard’s were commissioned 
to dispatch a bridal cake of the largest size and best quality, 
and the village organist began to practise the Wedding March. 
Mary Smith’s girl-friends were green with envy. Under their 
very noses, as it were, she had, all unsuspected by them, carried 
off the most eligible parti in the entire neighbourhood... . 
Then it was that the blow fell.” 

Murder, Piracy and Treason,’ by Raymond Postgate, 
is a collection of sixteen notable trials, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, from 1380 to 1879. The book covers a 
wider field than ‘‘ The Mayfair Calendar,’ and it goes 
deeper. One cannot read it without learning a great 
deal of English history en passant. With all deference to 
the author's hope expressed in the Preface, no one but 
a cynic can find the book merely amusing. It stirs anger, 
hatred, shame, indignation, and a whole regiment of mili- 
tant passions. In so many cases it is not the prisoner who 
is being tried; it is the judge and the whole system of 
justice.” 

The crowds of fashionable people who fought for ad- 
mission to hear scandalous divorce cases in Victorian days 
make one feel that we are neither better nor worse in this 
twentieth century; but the proceedings described in 
‘““ Murder, Piracy and Treason ’’ are so barbarous and so 
flagrantly unjust that one feels tempted to sing the Te 
Deum for the sheer joy of having been born so late in 
history. 

The first case is a record of trial by combat in 1380 ; 
the second is a trial for heresy which reveals the tyranny 
of the Church, and “ behind it can be heard the grumble 
of the coming Reformation’’; there follows an account 
of a baron who, under Queen Mary, carried baronial habits 
“a trifle too far ’’; and in the trial of Penn in 1670 there 
is an exhibition of treachery and malice that sounds 
incredible to-day. 

There is a picture of the methods of the notorious Judge 
Jeffreys ; a lively narrative of the exploits of Jack Shep- 
pard ; an exposure of the masterful crimes of Jonathan 
Wild (whom Fielding surnamed The Great) ; a somewhat 
amazing chronicle of the amours of Richardson; and at 
the end a short account of the career of Charles Peace : 

“With Peace’s career,’’ says the author, “‘ we pass finally out 
of the romantic period of crime into the drabber world of to-day. 
Previously there was a spice of adventure and a dash of colour 
in the life of every criminal. In the best days of the highway- 
men they dressed in silks and long boots. Some even had a 
touch of chivalry. . . . But with Peace we pass into our present 
world of mean, industrial cities.” 

Well, well. The modern policeman may not look as 
romantic as a Bow Street Runner; but... 


ROGER WRAY. 


SHADOWS FROM THE YULE-LOG.* 
It is twenty-one years since Dr. M. R. James offered his 
first volume of supernatural tales, the delectable ‘‘ Ghost 


* “A Warning to the Curious and Other Ghost Stories.” 
By M. R. James. 5s. (Arnold.) 


Stories of an Antiquary.’’ Since then three other books 
of a simi'ar nature have materialised from his pen, and a 
fourth now makes a very welcome and appropriate appear- 
ance at the season of Christmas and eerie tales round the 
fireside. 

Dr. James’s publisher continues to quote a trite observa- 
tion of some reviewer that this author’s ghost stories 
“rank with the greatest of all ghost stories—Lord Lytton’s 
“The Haunted and the Haunters.’"’ It is a foolish com- 
parison, because there is not the slightest resemblance 
between Dr. James’s style of ghost story and ‘‘ The Haunted 
and the Haunters,’’ which by the way is not “ the greatest 
of all ghost stories.”’ It is a very clever and excellent 
story in its earlier stages, where the ghostly manifestations 
occur, but the latter part is a dreary excursion into meta- 
physics and speculations about a psychic state far removed 
from actuality. Dr. James’s stories, on the contrary, are 
concerned with our everyday life, our normal world where 
unexpectedly a terrible demonstration of hitherto un- 
glimpsed forces is the evil experience of some commonplace, 
unimaginative ‘‘ Watson.’’ The familiar sound of his daily 
dinner bell or the hoot of his motor is suddenly beaten out 
by the booming of ‘“‘ perilous seas forlorn ’’—heard through 
magic casements now opened for the first time before his 
startled gaze. Dr. James himself, in the preface to his 
second volume, thus classified his ghost stories : , 

““T have not sought to embody in them any well-considered 
scheme of ‘ psychical’ theory. . . . I think that, as a rule, the 


setting should be fairly familiar and the majority of the char- 
acters and their talk such as you may meet or hear any day.” 


In his latest volume, though the measure is rather short 
the brand is happily the same as of yore—a blend of 
authentic scholarly lore with the presentation of bizarre, 
supernatural events happening to ordinary people amid the 
ordinary pursuits of life in the study or the shop, during 
country-house visits, when on the golf links or cycling. 
Of these six stories three stand out in merit. ‘‘ The 
Haunted Doll’s House,’’ written for the miniature manu- 
script library of the Queen’s Doll’s House now at Windsor, 
is an ingenious triumph over a difficult setting for 
this kind of story. ‘“‘A View from a Hill” is most 
original in conception and detail. ' Best of all is the title 
tale, ‘‘ A Warning to the Curious,’ an example of Dr. 
James’s particular method at its best. It would be easy 
to identify the town on the coast of Suffolk which is the 
scene of this story. Those who read it on the spot are 
not likely to linger in the small hours by the little mound 
with the fir trees, or palely loiter on the lonely stretch of 
beach near the river when the sea mists drift in. 


S. M. ELLIs. 


A SEARCHING DIAGNOSIS.* 


Mr. Collins has written an excellent and much-needed 
book. He has applied an austere but delicately sensitive 
criterion of values to a branch of contemporary literature 
which has suffered much from vague appreciation and 
vague opprobrium, and from the invidious fact that the 
majority of its assessors have been also its practitioners. 
Contemporary criticism must always be the severest test 
both of a critic’s integrity and of his equipment. There 
is inevitably so much in the literature of his time which 
invites the purely subjective reaction whether of pleasure 
or distaste, and the purely subjective is as fatal to good 
criticism as it is to good art. 

Mr. Collins is so fine a critic because he has evolved a 
technique which guards him against prejudice without 
qualifying his intimacy with his subject. He is thus at 
once personal and impersonal, which is a rare combination 
of qualities. No less rare is his ability to deal as subtly 
with the ideal as with the technical aspect of poetry. The 
critic who can estimate the value of a poet’s emotional 
and spiritual perception too often lacks precision in formal 
analysis ; and the reverse also holds good. Yet the two 


* “Modern Poetry.” By H.P.Collins. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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capacities are essentially interdependent, since in all true 
art there must be an absolute identity between ideas and 
the form in which they are crystallised. Formal analysis 
can therefore only be truly fruitful if it is rooted, as Mr. 
Collins’s is, in conceptual synthesis. It will be well, how- 
ever, first to quote a passage from his book which embodies 
in general terms the nature of his dissatisfaction with 
modern poetry as a whole. 


“‘ We live,”’ he writes, ‘‘ in an age of consummate journalistic 
achievement. The ability to write good English and to ‘ put 
across ’ one’s meaning for one’s particular purpose, is amazingly 
widespread. Current letters are almost entirely devoid of 
crudity, in the more obvious sense. The contemporary verse- 
writer is usually a genuine artist with a nice regard for form 
and propriety of language. There is an absence of stridency, 
of blatant popular appeal and mere mercenary word-spinning. 

But when we consider how profound is the inherent 
significance of poetry to the human soul ; how deeply suggestive 
should be the impression left by any poetry that is really expres- 
sive of a very important epoch of the consciousness of man, and 
consider the effect of one, or the cumulative effect of many, 
of the numerous contemporary poets of wide repute, the sense 
of incongruous deficiency is too great.” 


We cannot deny it. In how many of the prolific poets of 
to-day are we impressed by unique and _ penetrating 
perception and by the formal inevitability which goes with 
such perception ? Of how many of them can it be claimed 
that they achieve more than “ subtle and ornate reflec- 
tions ’’ or the graceful confession of purely personal, and 
so necessarily ephemeral emotions? We should find it 
difficult to justify such a claim for more than six or seven, 
and these would include Mr. Hardy, whose modernity 
derives from another century. 

The causes of the superficiality and provincialism of 
much modern verse are of course complex, but the two 
upon which Mr. Collins concentrates may be briefly out- 
lined. In the first place the foundations of the modern 
consciousness, if not actually shattered, have been so 
shaken that we have lost that instinctive conviction which 
is the poet’s most essential need. His creative energies are 
sapped by critical diffidence. The quality of the thought, 
and so of the perception of such a poet as Tennyson may 
not have been distinguished, but at least it gave him the 
assurance necessary for the organic exercise of his artistic 
faculties. The thought of many modern poets may well 
be finer because more critically honest than Tennyson's, 
but it does not reinforce their perception as poets. It 
functions, if it functions at all, independently, and so their 
instinct, in virtue of which they are poets, is impoverished 
if not fatally disintegrated. Feeling and thought are not 
fused in intuition. 

Mr. Collins recognises the inevitability of this phase 
in the modern consciousness. He is too well aware that 
all sincere art must be loyal even in its failure to the experi- 
ence of its epoch to taunt the doubts of this age with the 
certainties of its predecessors. The modern poet is 
romantic in the sense that he opposes himself to the in- 
different processes of nature and to the authority of the 
past, and aspires after absolute instead of relative values. 
There may come a time when the rebel is reconciled, when 
he succeeds in so adjusting his personal claims to the facts 
of the universe that his denial becomes a finer affirmation ; 
but meanwhile his powers are necessarily divided, and one 
of the consequences of this is that he is a minor and not a 
major poet. 

But a minor poet may be significant, as for example Mr. 
Housman is; his poetry may have the finality, relevance 
and coherence which so much fluent contemporary verse 
lacks, because its authors claim for themselves an absolute 
subjective freedom justifiable only in the poet of over- 
powering impulse and vision. And in the following passage 
Mr. Collins suggests how such significance may be regained : 


“It looks, then, as if the salvation of the modern romantic 
spirit in its general, as apart from its outstanding achievements, 
must lie in discipline and self-repression. This conclusion leaves 
the classicist element important rather as a means than as an 
end ; and that can, I think, be accepted as a natural and helpful 
interpretation. Classicism must not be ignored : firstly because 
it is a condition of re-establishing full contact with the history of 
the human mind in art ; secondly because it is bound up with 


a ‘technical’ precision and finality in literary art which the 
romantic of his nature is sure to lose, and with which only the 
greatest romantics can afford to dispense. Thirdly, because 
the entirely romantic habit of feeling has led to an indiscriminate 
derivativeness.”’ 


In short Mr. Collins wishes to strengthen and refine 
a romantic temper tending to diliquescence by the objec- 
tivity and centrality of a classical conscience. How neces- 
sary and how rich in possibility such an alliance may be he 
shows by his brilliant but damaging analysis of Brooke 
and of Masefield, and his subtle appreciations of Wilfrid 
Owen, Mr. A. E. Housman and H. D. 

Those who look for a précis of the achievement of every 
noted contemporary poet will not find it in this astringent 
book, but no one can read it without achieving a truer 
insight not only into what is shallow, facile and conventional 
in modern verse, but also into the qualities, both of percep- 
tion and technique, which distinguish all creative art from 
merely sensitive accomplishment. 


I’A. FAusseET. 


AN ANTHOLOGY AND THREE POETS.* 


Here are an anthology, containing not a few of the 
loveliest things in English lyric poetry, and three new 
books of verse, the contents of all of which are predomi- 
nantly lyrical. It would seem to be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for employing Matthew Arnold’s ‘ touchstone ” 
method of criticism, taking some passage of special beauty 
from Miss Liddell’s pages and setting it up as a standard 
by which to measure the heights attained by Mr. Salmon, 
Mr. Sharp or Lady Ashmore. Yet in practice that method, 
though the invention of a great critic, does not really 
work. Many of the best things in poetry, especially in our 
intensely individual English poetry, and many too which 
are good without being quite of the best, are sui generis 
and incomparable. 

Best therefore to enjoy what our poets have achieved 


* “The Coming of the Moon.’”’ Compiled by E. M. Liddell. 


6s. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne.)—‘ City, Sea and Country- 
3s.6d. (Dent.)—‘‘ New Poems.” 
(Macmillan.)—*‘ Songs of the Solway.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


side.” By Arthur L. Salmon. 
By Thomas Sharp. 5s. 
By Lady Ashmore. 2s. 6d. 


Photo by Frank Watson, Bristol. Mr. Arthur L. Salmon. 
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according to their proper abilities, without idle regret or 
futile carping if none of them is of the stature of Shake- 
speare or Shelley. None of them in fact is; yet each of 
them has written poetry from which real pleasure may be 
obtained. Mr. Arthur Salmon, whose present volume is a 
selection from half a dozen earlier ones, has a true feeling 
for nature and a gift of very melodious expression. His 
moods are often melancholy: he is full of a sense of the 
transience of human joys and of the doubtfulness of human 
destiny : 
“In what far haven shall the landfall be 
When the long voyage hath wearied to its end? 


In what dim harbour from the homeless sea 
Shall the torn sail descend? .. . 


“In what far haven shall the landfall be ? 
The stars are hid, the.soundings tell no tale. 
Across this mystery of the sundering sea 
There comes no word of hail.”’ 


Yet, in his wistful agnosticism, Mr. Salmon has at least the 
compensation of an exquisite appreciation of the beauties 
of the actual earth, and of being able to put their essence 
into song. 

Mr. Sharp is a poet of more various moods. He too has 
an ear for ‘‘ Time’s winged chariot,’ as in the beautiful 
villanelle of the ‘‘ Lament of the Leaves ”’ : 

“A rooted rock through the years art thou, and we— 

We dance for a day in the sun and are no more found. 

Pity us leaves that we fall unceasingly, 

O that our day were as thine, eternal tree!” 
But he has also humour, displayed in some of his poems 
in the Scots dialect, a pleasant homely pathos, an occa- 
sional impatience which contrasts with the strain of quietism 
represented by a fine sonnet, ‘‘ The Buddhist.’’ In diction 
he has an admirable economy, which gives to many poems, 
which are not exactly epigrammatic, the point of an 
epigram. For instance, ‘ Bounty ”’ : 

“The plash of rain; no other sound. 
Out hops a frog, and everywhere 


The tiny tenants of the ground 
Crawl up through hatchways to the air. 


“It is their wassail; nor can we 
Measure the rapture under sod— 
A million creatures drinking free 
Their portion of the grace of God.” 

Lady Ashmore is not so sure in her technique as Mr. 
Salmon or Mr. Sharp. She sometimes brings one to earth 
with a terrific commonplace, and her sentiment, genuine 
as it is, is apt to manifest itself in terms of sentimentality. 
What is best in her poetry is its intense patriotism, of 
that half mystical sort which inspired the ‘‘ Canadian 
Boat Song ’’ and Scott’s ‘‘ Breathes there a man?’’ She 
loves the very soil of her country and knows its legends 
by heart, and out of her love and knowledge makes true 
poetry. 

Miss Liddell calls her delightful little book an ‘‘ anthology 
of quiet verse,’’ and seems to intend it for a soporific ; 
while Mr. Martin Armstrong, in a whimsical foreword, 
suggests that a time may come when doctors, instead of 
drugs, will prescribe for their patients such poems as 
are here collected. Be that as it may, Miss Liddell has 
made choice of some of the dreamiest and most restful 
things in English poetry. It is not exactly an ‘‘ anthology 
of sleep,”” such as was published recently, but there are no 
loud voices or harsh cadences in it. Naturally there is a 
good deal of Keats and Tennyscn, those poets of summer 
afternoons; but Miss Liddell has spread a catholic net, 
giving us the twenty-third Psalm, Marvell’s ‘“‘ Garden,” 
Byron’s ‘‘ We'll go no more a-roving,”’ and much from her 
contemporaries. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


A CONTRAST IN FICTION. 


One of the piquant and consoling experiences that 
reconcile any reviewer of modern fiction to his job is the 
wide difference there can be in any two novels which may 
be brought out in the same season. Take such a couple 


of examples as Mr. Oliver Onions’s new tale ‘‘ The Spite 
of Heaven ”’ and Mr. S. R. Lysaght’s ‘‘ My Tower in Des- 
mond.”’* There is all the contrast here between conscious 
art and simplicity; between craftsmanship revelling in 
its mastery of the material and handling it with all the 
intellectual delight and consummate ease of an expert in 
chess, and naiveté content with setting down a record of 
personal contacts and recollections; between a modern 
mind intent on every nuance of the life around it and a 
temperament that harks back to the past and is for ever 
testing the present in terms of the past. 

The Irishman’s book is only half fiction, and has been 
partly written because there were certain opinions— 
moderate opinions—that he wanted to express about the 
Ireland—and incidentally the England—he has known for 
sO many years; by means of slowly accumulated details 
he gets atmosphere into his story—the atmosphere of his 
old home and old friends, and thanks to his mouthpiece 
having travelled much and returned more than once to 
the old country after intervals of years, he is able to intro- 
duce a critical note into his narrative and lend an air of 
detachment to his criticism. It has charm of an ingenuous 
kind. But in Mr. Onions’s company we are in the hurly- 
burly of our puzzling, unhappy, disillusioned post-war 
world—watching novelists and artists and cinema folk 
and light-o’-loves and other Bohemians making a mess 
of their lives, studying new tangles in the knot of modern 
marriage, marking the mutual reactions of two men, 
one of whom quite unconsciously imposes his troubles on 
the other and drags him into the net of his tragic destiny. 

It would be unfair to give away the details of Mr. Onions’s 
fine story—probably the best thing he has done—to any 
further extent, but it is interesting to see how triumphantly 
he handles his pawns ; how perfectly he achieves what he 
wants in the way he wants and with what certainty he gets 
inside all his male characters. His women he does not 
know so completely through and through. Nesta Eustace 
he knows to the extent that any lover of hers might have 
known her—perhaps there was nothing more to know. 
Myra Ardriss, the wife who let herself be loved and financed 
by a lover and yet remained technically faithful to her 
husband, we only see from the outside. The novelist, or 
at any rate the narrator, himself calls her a puzzle and 
leaves her at that. 


F, G. B. 


THOMAS MANNING'S LETTERS. 


This volume contains all the letters that survive of 
Thomas Manning, the Oriental traveller, the first and 
for many years the sole European who had entered Lhasa, 
a master of fifteen languages, and the friend of Charles 
Lamb. The letters formed part of the collection of Mrs. 
G. A. Anderson who died last year. The meaning of that 
loss to the innumerable company of Elians has not been 
realised by them, for she was engaged on a work that had 
resulted in the collection of a great number of letters of 
Lamb that have never been printed, and also, as far as 
they exist and are accessible, a gathering of the letters 
addressed to him. The work, though but half completed, 
comprehended the biography of those who were his 
friends or with whom he was friendly; many of them, 
at first sight meaningless names of persons long ago 
at rest, occupied pages on pages in her subsidiary 
notebooks. The foundations were well and truly laid, 
and those who knew her know of the strong and final work 
she had done in this field. The columns of her work are 
uncompleted, and from what she has left it has been found 
impossible at the present time to do more than present 
that which is complete in itself, in a form she did not 
contemplate. This is certain that when the material she 

* “The Spite of Heaven.’’ By Oliver Onions. 7s. 6d. 


(Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘My Tower in Desmond.” By S. R. 
Lysaght. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


+ ‘The Letters of Thomas Manning to Charles Lamb.” 
(Martin Secker.) 


Edited by G. A. Anderson. 8s. 6d. net. 
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worked at with such industry and genius becomes avail- 
able, as it will in the course of time, lovers of Elia yet to 
be born will be more familiar with her name than is this 
generation. ‘‘ Lamb, the deeply beloved of many, and 
soJmany, never had so worthy and devoted an admirer 
nor in this world will he have again.” 

Mr. P. P. Howe’s self-effacing work, in editing this book, 
has had in view the achievement of a tribute, however 
slight, to Mrs. Anderson’s memory; his own task has not 
been slight, and the result is perfect in taste and form. 

Last year when in Bath, not finding readily the grave of 
Manning in the Abbey, I inquired of the verger who took 
me to it at once, for he had searched for it a few weeks 
previously for General Sir Francis Younghusband. And 
indeed Lamb’s Manning has his niche in fame apart from 
the ‘‘ patent of immortality ’’ that was bestowed on him 
by his friend. His library is a valued possession of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. In his early twenties he wrote 
several valued works on mathematics; he was by repute 
the first Chinese scholar in Europe, and his reports from 
the regions of his travels caused him to be esteemed in 
the highest quarters here. In 1799, when the friendship 
began, Lamb had passed through the great tragedy of his 
life, and had but few friends and little opportunity of 
meeting them save when they were in London. His 
early letters to Coleridge lament this lack, and he made 
much of ‘‘ the one literary friend of my acquaintance, 
George Dyer.’’ Estimable, amiable G. D. was, in any case, 
twenty years older, and obsessed by quantities and classic 
learning as Lamb never was. Lamb and Manning were 
at once mutually attracted. Manning had considerable 
social gifts, perhaps some eccentricities in dress and manner, 
and undoubtedly, as the letters show, a love of banter and 
paradox. He had been unable to continue his career at 
Cambridge owing to his objection to oaths and tests, an 
objection shared by many of Lamb’s friends. Lamb had 
passed the stage of religiosity and wrote a letter to Manning 
inviting correspondence. The first letter in this book is 
the reply. Lamb had described his new friend, early in 
their acquaintance, as comparable to no man of genius 
that he knew “if he put forth all his strength.”” ‘“ Far 
beyond Coleridge or any man in power of impressing— 
when he gets you alone he can act the wonders of Egypt.” 
Coleridge and Wordsworth were friends whom from long 
and affectionate acquaintance Lamb suffered gladly, in 
spite of their self-absorption—men who allowed little 
from their audiences, whom they thought less interesting 
than themselves. This did not describe Manning, who 
wrote: ‘“‘I can no more write the same things to two 
people than talk the same things to them’’; and we find 
that Lamb set the tone of the correspondence, and by the 
time we reach the last printed letter we have observed the 
way in which Manning’s wit and humour have become 
the counterpart of Lamb’s. This last is one of the most 
high-spirited Manning wrote, and how gladly it was received 
(in the last year of Lamb’s life) is shown by Lamb’s prompt 
reply : ‘“‘ You made me feel so funny, so happy-like; it 
was as if I was reading one of your old letters taken out 
at hazard any time between the last twenty years, ‘twas 
so the same.”’ 

This is a book that will be read eagerly by those who 
are aware of the deep lodes of ore that are just below the 
surface in the letters of Charles Lamb. Many of his friends 
were only less interesting than himself; these letters from 
Manning throw fresh side-lights on his character as well 
as on Manning’s own, and prompt the true Elian to further 
exploration in the hope that other such and equally 
valuable discoveries are yet to be made. 

F. A. Downinc. 


THE TRAGEDY OF ABSALOM.* 


One has learned to expect, on opening a book of poetry 
with John Freeman’s name on the title page, a grave 
dignity, a subtlety of thought and cadence, a meditative 
twilit charm. In his play of ‘‘ Prince Absalom”’’ are all 


* “ Prince Absalom.’’ By John Freeman. 5s. (Macmillan.) 


these qualities and something more, a greater vigour 
and a more definite sense of human character. Whether 
it is a play for the stage may be doubted. Much of its 
virtue might be lost among the necessary machinery of 
the theatre. But it is certainly dramatic in its poignant 
envisagement of a conflict of human wills. In it Mr. 
Freeman has touched what is so far his highest point of 
achievement ; which is a point beyond that reached by 
any, with perhaps one exception, of his contemporaries 
in the same field. 

In form the play is classical. The three unities are all 
strictly observed. The famous story, as told in the Second 
Book of Samuel, is very closely followed. At the root of 
the tragedy lie Amnon’s violation of his, and Absalom’s, 
sister Tamar ; and Absalom’s carefully premeditated ven- 
geance, for which he was banished from Jerusalem. Re- 
stored to his father’s favour, in his young ambition and the 
pride of his popularity he plotted treason and at length 
raised the standard of open revolt. When Mr. Freeman’s 
play opens, he is encamped “‘ in the ‘wild country a little 
south of Jerusalem,’’ with Ahitophel, David’s old minister, 
as his chief abettor in rebellion. David himself, with the 
foreign soldiers who are all the army left to him, has also 
marched out of Jerusalem. Absolom and Ahitophel discuss 
the plan of campaign. Ahitophel is for entering Jerusalem, 
where : 


“Thy father’s harem waits thee. Make it thine, 
And all the City then will know it is not 
A mean and petty quarrel, but a son 
Entering rightly into his inheritance. 
Jerusalem will take thee to her heart 
For old love’s sake, to fill the place thy father 
Held late, and lost: needs must her heart be filled 
By love, or tamed by mastery.” 


But to Absalom this seems a “ too-bloodless woman’s 
triumph.”” He would attack the king’s forces. To them 
comes Hushai, professing friendship to the prince, secretly 
working for David. There follows a conflict of wills 
between Ahitophel, who, at heart ashamed of his treachery 
to his old master, would put himself in the forefront of 
danger, and Hushai, subtly flattering Absalom’s vanity 
to urge him to his doom. Hushai triumphs, and Absalom 
goes out to his death in the oak tree. 

This is a very bald outline of a moving drama. Absa- 
lom’s arrogance and uncertainty, his impatient bewilder- 
ment at an obscure dream and a witch’s dark interpreta- 
tions, are finely rendered. More poignant still is the dis- 
comfiture of Ahitophel and the hinted wretchedness of 
David, who does not appear on the scene, torn between 
love for his son and determination to uphold his royalty. 
The end of Absalom, in accordance with classic use, is 
related by a messenger, in a really magnificent piece of 
dramatic narrative. The dialogue throughout is nervous 
and alive. Mr. Freeman makes effective use of that 
liberated modern blank verse in which perhaps Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie is to some extent his master. 

The grave lyric commentary of the chorus is specially 
notable. It strikes and keeps the note of the play : 


“ Alas for justice turned 
Away and vengeance learned. 
Alas when her bright sword 
Rusts and is snatched by bloody hands 
To sway with lesser brands. 
Alas when sleeps her lord 
Who, waked, would fain not know 
If justice saith, ‘ Come, go, 
Smite, stay’; and fears to look 
When the loud steel is shook, 
Because his own heart saith, 
‘ Didst thou not once to injury add death ?’”’ 


For it is not only for Amnon’s sin and Absalom’s un- 
authorised revenge, but for the refusal of David, remember- 
ing Uriah the Hittite, to do justice, that the penalty must 
be paid. 

The tragedy ends on a note of hopeful prophecy; a 
dim vision of One : 


‘‘ Lifted high on another Tree 
That man might from himself be free. . 
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“The distant vision and Epiphany 
That not our eyes but other eyes shall see.”’ 


Between its two extremes, the play moves with dignity 
and beauty. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


UNDER OTHER SKIES.* 


There were giants among our novelists and story-writers 
in the decades immediately preceding the advent of Mr. 
Kipling. But there is something to be said for the conten- 
tion of modern critics that, so far as the rank and file, the 
producers of the middling sorts of fiction are concerned, 
our present-day public is better and more variously supplied 
than were the mid-Victorians ; that the scope and crafts- 
manship of the average latter-day story-writer show a very 
marked advance upon those of, say, 1830-80. It is in any 
case safe to assert that the duller and less distinguished 
among the story-tellers of that period would hardly find a 
public to-day, if only for the reason that they would be 
unable to find a publisher. 

Apart from comparisons of literary quality and 
craftsmanship, a point ‘worth consideration is this: the 
present-day writers of fiction offer to the public an in- 
finitely wider range of interest in theme, background, 
«tmosphere and local colour than was dreamed of in earlier 
generations. The growth of transport facilities (which 
some observers hold plays almost as great a part as climatic 
influences in human progress) has wrought notable changes 
here. Without belittling our debt to such of his prede- 
cessors as Bret Harte, it is fair to say that the early work 
of Rudyard Kipling effected something of a revolution in 
story writing ; in part by virtue of his distinctive gifts as 
writer, and in large measure also by his wonderful enlarge- 
ment of our story-writers’ field of operations. Others 
before him had admittedly given remote and exotic back- 
grounds to their fiction, but it is none the less true that 
this wise young man from the East in effect created what 
was presently to become the familiar, extremely popular 
end intensively cultivated field of fiction of the outside 
places ; of-the world’s beaches and outposts ; of the doings 
of men and women in surroundings far beyond ‘“‘ where the 
pavement ends.’’ Writers past counting have since 
exploited it, but it was a new world that Rudyard Kipling 
presented to readers and to romancers. 

And now—now your English fiction readers with a taste 
for outside-the-radius backgrounds may stroll into a book- 
shop at almost any season, and from among the latest 
publications choose a dozen works of fiction that are as 
remote from the parochial in scene and setting, as ‘‘ mani- 
festly the product of other skies,’’ as is each of the seven 
volumes named hereunder. 

India, China, Burma, Malaya, the islands of the South 
Pacific ; the jungle, tropic beaches, the sea, the desert 
and the innermost alleys of Oriental cities—all are presented 
in these few tales ; and if their presentation might in some 
instances be described by those who know them best as 
superficial, yet it is not unrealistic; yet it is more than 
passably suggestive ; yet, from the average fiction-reader’s 
standpoint, it is perhaps more arresting and convincing 
than the kind of descriptive book that is frequently written 
about, say, India, by earnest writers who have studied that 
land and its peoples for half a lifetime. For superficial 
knowledge, allied with romantic imagination, carries farther 
and more effectively than deep and specialised knowledge 
unromantically set forth. 

In that connection the Ranee of Sarawak’s position 
among writers is enviable ; for, conjoined with peculiar 
knowledge and experience of a relatively little known and 

* “The Cauldron.”” By the Ranee of Sarawak. 7s. 6d. 


(Eveleigh Nash.)—‘ South of the Line.”” By Ralph Stock. 
3s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ Kamla.’”’ By the Hon. Sirdar 
Jogendra Singh. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.)—‘‘ "Neath 


Burmese Bells.’”” By Ella M. Scrymsour. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—“ The Treasure of Ho.’”’ By L. Adams Beck. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—‘‘ Caravans By Night.’’ By Harry Hervey. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ The Mandarin’s Bell.””. By Edward 
Noble. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


highly picturesque part of the world, she possesses a pretty 
gift of narrative and for illustrating her own books, and an 
imaginative sense of romance that is apparently as fresh 
as it could be in one who looks upon palms and surf and 
minarets for the first time. Her previous books showed 
her power to make profitable use of these qualifications, 
and the dozen tales that make up “ The Cauldron ’’—vivid, 
zestful, eminently readable—demonstrate this afresh. 
“Even if in the end it kills them, they die hopelessly 
enamoured of the East,’’ she writes; and her stories are 
comments on that text. 

For the undeniable fascination of the South Sea Islands 
as background for stories, we owe much to Stevenson, but 
for whom even the distinguished work of Herman Melville 
might never have enjoyed its wide modern vogue ; and 
something perhaps even to those among the host of latter- 
day derivators who never have crossed the Line or set eyes 
on the Southern Cross. (It is not uninteresting in passing 
to note how “ Asterisk,” in his remarkable book, “ Isles 
of Illusion,”’ served this school of fiction as George Douglas 
served the Kailyard school in his ‘‘ The House with the 
Green Shutters.’’) Ralph Stock is certainly not of those 
who writes of the south seas without personal knowledge ; 
and many readers will welcome the new and cheaper edition 
of his ‘‘ South of the Line,” for its twenty stories are 
exceedingly readable, and if of the “‘ magazine ’’ type, then 
worthy of a magazine we should most of us enjoy reading. 

Considered as story only, the Sirdar Jogendra Singh’s 
‘Kamla ” may be pronounced by many a not very original 
sort of melodrama, but there is real value and interest in 
its presentation of Indian life and atmosphere. Its author — 
may have been unduly influenced by story-telling conven- 
tions of a valueless sort, but this does not destroy his real 
knowledge. While on pilgrimage to the Ganges, a Hima- 
layan girl is abducted by the agents of a dissolute Indian 
ruler, and sets herself the somewhat hopeless task of 
endeavouring to make a good man of him. But it is its 
setting rather than the story that commend the book. 

And much the same might be said of ‘‘ "Neath Burmese 
Bells,”’ albeit the melodrama is here more skilfully worked 
out: a tale of revenge, with the port and social life of 
Rangoon for background, and sufficient of incident and 
excitement to ensure fairly wide circulation. 

In the case of Mr. Hervey’s “ Caravans By Night,” 
we find the assured touch of the craftsman who has 
mastered his medium, and who might argue that the 
mastery of a second-rate medium is a better thing than 
the possibly unsuccessful service of a higher end. He 
presents here a thrilling and exciting tale of Indian jewel 
robberies on an immense scale, and of the adventures that 
come to various European men and maidens, and Indians, 
in the elucidation of criminal mysteries—a worthy successor 
to ‘‘ The Black Parrot’”’ and one certain to please many 
readers. 

Very few writers could have produced such a book as 
“The Treasure of Ho,’’ for apart from the fact that its 
craftsmanship is well above the average, the knowledge 
it displays of China and its peoples, traditions, religions and 
life generally is very exceptional. For its study of the 
old Empress-Dowager of China alone this admirable tale 
would be worth reading ; but this is only one among its 
many unusual attractions, and it is seldom indeed that a 
treasure story, a tale of adventure, is so full of authentic 
knowledge and genuine local colour. 

When Mr. Edward Noble wrote ‘“‘ The Edge of Circum- 
stance,’’ in pre-war days, the discerning recognised at once 
that an addition had been made to the ranks of British 
master-mariners with a real gift for English story. Since 
then at least a dozen creditable volumes have borne his 
name and added to his circle of readers. In ‘“‘ The Mandarin’s 
Bell ’’ he gives us three long short stories, or short novels ; 
all of the sea and of those who go down to it in ships, and 
all good, gripping, memorable stuff; with brine in them, 
with genuine insight and imagination, with qualities that 
would make them notable in any setting and under any 
name ; a book worth reading—and keeping. 

A. J. Dawson. 
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GISSING ON DICKENS.* 


It was only during the last few years of his life that 
I knew George Gissing. The thing about him that most 
surprised me then was his love of fun. His humour was 
not subtle; he most delighted in playful teasing and 
chaffing, and in long facetious accounts of trivial adven- 
tures that had, or so he said, lately befallen him. A most 
endearing man, of a tender, gracious mind informed with 
austere ideals of chivalry and old-fashioned ceremonialism. 
To see him hand a cup of tea to a lady was an object 
lesson in the finer shades of courtesy. Not at all the man, 
you would have thought, to admire Dickens. Yet he 
did admire Dickens, though in a curiously reserved fashion. 
“Ye-es,”’ he would say hesitatingly, in answer to some 
eulogy of Dickens. ‘‘ Ye-es, but——’’ There was always 
that private demurrer. And there it is still, most plainly 
apparent in almost every page of this fascinating volume 
of Introductions to certain of Dickens's novels. 

One fact emerges very clearly from these critical studies : 
he thought Thackeray a much greater writer than Dickens. 
He frequently compares Dickens with Thackeray, in- 
variably to Dickens’s disadvantage. He also compares 
Dickens with Fielding, again to Dickens's disadvantage. 
He sets Squire Allworthy beside the Brothers Cheeryble 
and contrasting Fielding’s methods with those of Dickens, 
says that where Fielding ‘“‘ saw no need of making the 
Squire other than a gentleman,” Dickens “ glories in the 
Cheerybles’ defects of breeding, and more than hints 
that such defect is essential to the true philanthropist,” 
and yet at the same time “ glows over the Cheeryble 
view of life, and makes the reader glow with him. What 
our judgment must be of these merry pages if we take 
the modern view of the art of fiction need not be said. 
With severe art they have nothing whatever to do.’’ And 
then he adds what looks to me very like an afterthought : 
‘* But who will deny that they are literature ? ”’ 

Well, the more I ponder that question the more I wonder 
whether sheer pedantry prompted it, or whether Gissing, 
feeling himself at a loss, left the whole matter as it were 
suspended in mid-air, because he was torn between loyalty 
to his own rigid canons of criticism and loyalty to the 
subject of his appreciation. 

Obviously ‘‘ Pickwick Papers ’’ is the one book of Dickens 
with which Gissing felt in perfect sympathy. It accords 
so nearly with his own sense of fun as distinct from his 
sense of humour. He lauds it with a wholeheartedness 
that is lacking from his praises of the other books: I 
think because it conforms most closely to its original 
plan and purpose, and is therefore alike technically and 
Dickensically—if I may coin the word—the author's 
masterpiece. Unquestionably Dickens was in all his other 
novels over and over again guilty of grave breaches of 
artistic decorum, which could only be redeemed by the 
supreme exercise of consummate powers. In this regard 
he did sin, most flagrantly, in common with all other 
of the greatest masters of literature, and particularly 
Shakespeare, with whose genius his own genius is most 
characteristically and nationally akin. 

In his estimate of ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ Gissing 
says that “it was among the multitude that this book 
found its enduring welcome, the mass of honest readers 
who admire they know not why and love for the same 
reason.”” And a little farther on he says that it was 
this same book which “ established him for his lifetime, 
and who shall say how much longer, as England’s chosen 
novelist.’’ Again there is the implication that Dickens 
failed as an artist to make good his claim to rank among 
the immortals. 

One does not wish to labour this point. It has to be 
borne in mind that the Rochester edition of Dickens’s 
books, for which these Introductions were written, was 
projected by Messrs. Methuen and abandoned after only 
six volumes in the series had appeared, because “‘ it did 
not prove a financial success.’’ But that was in Ig00, 


* “The Immortal Dickens.” By George Gissing. 6s. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


when Dickens's popularity, alike with the public and the 
critics, was perhaps at its lowest ebb. It is impossible 
that Gissing’s hypersensitiveness should have escaped the 
influence of this downward movement in Dickens’s dis- 
favour, especially as he was before all things a disciple 
of the Greek school and could never more than grudgingly 
bring his mind to an impartial consideration of any later— 
not to say higher—developments in art and literature. 
It was to the form rather than to the matter, to the letter 
rather than to the spirit, that Gissing looked for permanent 
values. And therein, by all classical standards, Dickens 
was most lamentably deficient, and—I would add on my 
own account—in his indifference to these standards most 
supremely great. 

But enough of criticism of the critical Gissing. There 
was another Gissing, a creative Gissing, who bowed the 
head in simple worship at the shrine of that stupendous 
figure, which it would hardly be hyperbolic to describe as 
god-like, since it created and peopled a world of its own, 
mightier in its scope and range than the ancient world 
of the Greeks, as mighty as the world we know, and of 
which, after all, we know only so little. and of that little 
how much less than Dickens knew. This factor in the 
sum of Dickens’s greatness Gissing appreciates unreservedly. 
because instinctively. It puzzles him, as the constitution 
of the heavenly bodies puzzles even the most erudite of 
physicists. It remains that he realises, whilst only faintly 
glimpsing, its beauty and strength, its light and heat. It 
is only his integral honesty, with its iron circumscriptions 
and limitations, which stands in the way of George Gissing’s 
desire to give without stinting a full measure of praise to 
his master as, in his old-fashioned courtly way, he styles him. 

In any case I personally have derived nothing but profit 
and pleasure from reading this tribute of a star to a sun. 

Epwin 


fHovel Hotes. 


THE'IFALCON’SEYRIE. By A.G. Hales. 7s.6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Another story of adventure and romance-from the pen 
of the inventor of McGlusky. This time, however, the 


Mr. A. G. Hales. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 
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author invites us to that land of romance and beauty, 
North Wales. Here, in the region of Colwyn Bay, we 
meet some of the true old-time Welsh of smuggler days, 
when Englishmen were unwelcome invaders, with Conway 
Castle as their retreat and operating base ; we enter into 
the unlawful pursuits of the natives and enjoy their success- 
ful outwitting of English overlords, with just that rebel 
spirit which Mr. Hales delights to create in us. There is 
always a brave spirit of ocean-wide freedom and its 
equivalent rebellion at any sort of oppression in these 
-stories of Mr. Hales, which appeals to the true Britisher 
even should his own race be the butt for the time being. 
The book contains several well-drawn characters including 
an irresponsible but likeable Englishman, about whom 
Mr. Hales promises more later. The heroine is a true 
daughter of old Wales ; a type found nowhere to-day, not 
even in the wildest inlands, but all the more admirable 
and likeable in that we get in Iris Trevelyn a glimpse of 
the proud spirit of old Wales unspoilt by the banal influence 
of a lordly, wealthy and generous neighbour. 


SIMONETTA PERKINS. 


By L. P. Hartley. 
(Putnams.) 


7s. 6d. 


There is much to be said in favour of the novelette. 
We are psychologically quite out of tune with the long 
three-volume novels of our Victorian grandfathers. It 
is not merely that we have not the time, these days, to 
follow the fortunes of our heroines through a thousand and 
more pages. We could easily find the time, if we liked. It 
is rather that, as the technique of the novel has developed, 
a process of compression has inevitably resulted. What- 
ever lack our imagination may suffer in other directions, 
it has developed at least in this one: it is not only willing, 
but it expects, to go out half-way to meet the novelist in 
the story he is telling. We can take for granted what it 
was necessary, in the infancy of the novel, explicitly to 
state. But, to whatever length the modern novel may be 
reduced, it must contain all the essential ingredients of 
a novel. That is to say it must not be an expanded 
short story. And that is what “‘ Simonetta Perkins ”’ is. 
It is almost as though Mr. Hartley had been persuaded into 
writing a novel against his will, and so had eked out a 
long story into a short novel. _ Briefly, the theme is this : 
A young American woman, on holiday with her mother 
in Venice, discovers her dual personality by falling in love 
with a beautiful gondolier and thus setting free the 
emotional self in her whom, by a bravado of intellect, 
she has all her days denied. Here then is little more 
than a phase, an incident, an anecdote. Now these may 
be ample material for a short story—if into them can be 
woven a sufficient psychology and a sufficient clarity of 
background. But they will hardly eke out a novel, even 
of a hundred and fifty pages. It seems to us that Mr. 
Hartley was his true self in ‘‘ Night Fears,’’ the collection 
of short stories he published last year. There his peculiar 
and altogether admirable talent was revealed. He could 
take an incident, expand it with uncanny insight, and tell 
it in a lucid brilliant style. Of ‘‘ Simonetta Perkins ’’ he 
could have made a clever and compelling short story. On 
to that one short phase of her life he has flashed a dramatic 
significance. It is as if, with the eyes of a sure artist, 
he had witnessed some queer little human incident in a 
Venetian gondola—some revealing glance, perhaps, from 
a young American lady, as the gay and beautiful gondolier 
handed her and her stiff-lipped mother on to the landing ? 
It was a likely incident for Mr. Hartley’s craftsmanship ; 
but he has rather belied that craftsmanship in turning it 
into a novel. Not that ‘‘ Simonetta Perkins ”’ is not good 
reading—it is. But there are too few masters of the art 
of the short story to-day forjus willingly to sacrifice, to 
the novel, one of them. 


WITH THE TIDE. By Harry Tighe. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Cranton.) 


(Heath, 


The affections (and affectations) of Mrs. Angela Aber- 
crombie form a large part of Mr. Harry Tighe’s new novel. 


Mrs. Abercrombie, a widow with a grown up daughter, 
has been the means of introducing into London society 
a wealthy young bachelor without any belongings. Despite 
the fact that he is some fifteen years younger than herself, 
Angela develops for him a sort of affection—or at least 
something sufficiently like it to arouse jealousy when 
Jimmy Wilsen gives signs of affection for her daughter. 
There is however a reason why Jimmy cannot declare his 
love for the daughter, and so recommends her acceptance 
of the proposal of another ; and the same reason prevents 
him from falling a victim to the wiles of the mother. She 
however finds her compensation in the return into her life 
of her ‘‘dream man” of twenty years before. Though 
his work is marked especially by cleverness in dialogue, 
Mr. Harry Tighe mars his work with such verbosity as 
‘“the aged have done with the supercilious contempt of 
youth ; they have learnt that an honourable defeat spreads 
the satisfaction of a well fought struggle and frequently 
ends in conquest in one of the ramifications of side issues 
which spread from every concrete question.” 


SON OF AMITTAI. 


Against biblical novels many just persons have an 
incurable prejudice. They are either ‘‘ improving” or 
they are, in the eyes of the elect, blasphemous, and for 
both reasons this class of fiction is apt to be eschewed. 
Mr. Nathan’s story is certainly not “ improving.’’ You 
need not be afraid of a theological pill sugared by senti- 
ment. The book is daringly modern, and at the same time 
charged with an Oriental flavour. Jonah, the Old Testa- 
ment prophet, is disappointed in a love affair, and then 
betakes himself to the coast ; the episode described in the 
Old Testament book of Jonah is then retold, but not too 
closely. It begins, ‘‘God was worried about Jonah.”’ 
Then, after consulting Moses and Noah in heaven, the 
Almighty decides to send this prophet to Nineveh, observing 
with a sigh, ‘‘ The subjects of Shalmaneser the Third are 
honest, hard-working men and women. I enjoy, in some 
of My aspects, their vigorous and spectacular festivals. 
Nevertheless, repentance will not do them any harm, since 
for one thing they will not know exactly what it is they are 
asked to repent of, and for another, they will soon go back 
to their old ways again.’” And so on. The story is told 
with a light, clever touch, sometimes audacious, and often 
original. 


By Robert Nathan. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


THE HOUSE OF CRIMSON SHADOWS. 
Stacpoole. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Stacpoole has chosen the elusive atmosphere of 
Japan for his latest novel, of Nagasaki and the western 
coast of Sakata, and between its covers he has packed a 
wealth of local colouring, both of real and imaginary 
dangers, beliefs and thrills. The oft-told tale of a stolen 
idol provides the central theme, and round it he has grouped 
a strange and motley group of characters—Kernahan, the 
headstrong, powerfully-built salvage engineer; Ah Fong, 
the fabulously rich young Chinaman ; cosmopolitan Kate, 
his wife; and gamblers, adventurers and seal poachers 
gathered from all parts of the world. As the enterprise 
develops more and more characters are introduced, and 
we marvel at the ease with which the author handles 
them, never letting them for a moment escape his control. 
Thrilling adventures on the water or coast are Mr. Stac- 
poole’s happiest medium, and in this instance his imagina- 
tion and exceptional knowledge of things nautical have had 
free rein. 


By H. de Vere 


THE AMBER MERCHANT. 


By Peggy Webling. 
net. (Hutchinson.) 


7s. 6d. 

Happy marriages in fiction are rare enough to give Miss 
Peggy Webling’s novel distinction, even if her delicacy of 
touch, her sensitive realism and her quiet humour did not 
do that in any case. This story of a little shop in Vauxhall 


Bridge Road which blossomed into a smart shop in the 
West End, then vanished into thin air, to rise, the ghost of 
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itself, on the last page, is from beginning to end steeped in 
the rich, variegated glow of amber. Against its mystic, 
golden background we have the vivid personality of 
Wynnard Rook, the amber merchant, living alone till 
Florence Wortley chooses to share his haphazard life and 
the ups and downs of his trade. The earlier part of the 
book describes the uneventful existences of Florence and 
her sister in a sordid lodging-house at Shepherd’s Bush ; 
Edith’s hopeless love for the unhappily married Bernard 
Denby, who lives upstairs—a love so different, so ill-fated 
compared with the romance of the more vivacious, less 
unselfish younger girl. For Edith there is self-sacrifice and 
the shadowed ways of life; for Florence striving, hard 
work, poverty, but a happiness as precious and glowing as 
the amber in which her story and Wynnard Rook's is set. 
As usual Miss Webling writes with sympathy and a keen 
sense of the beautiful in life and character. Her style has 
a fragrance and fineness all its own. 


THE FIRE IN THE FLINT. By Walter F. White. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

It does not seem possible that such a terrible story 
should be written of the present time, that there should be, 
under the lengthened shadow of Liberty itself, fearful 
injustice crying out for remedy. Mr. White pleads in the 
Court of Justice of the world the case of the negro popula- 
tion in South America; his pleading is eloquent, and 
there can be but one verdict. Dr. Kenneth Harper, a 
negro physician and very clever surgeon, comes back 
after his college course in the north to start a practice in 
Central City, South Georgia. His father, who lived and 
died at peace with all his neighbours, had the firm convic- 
tion that if a negro behaved peaceably and did not meddle 
in the affairs of others, he could easily keep out of all 
trouble. Kenneth, philosophically inclined, at first believed 
the same, but Jane, the woman he loved, and his own 
brother, Bob, showed him that it was merely cowardice 
to remain in a state of apathy to the shocking wrongs of 
his race—the unpunished rape of their women, the lack of 
legal redress for any wrong, the treatment of the black 
tenant by the white farmer. Kenneth hopes to find a 
peaceful remedy by the founding of his negro co-operative 
society. but the final catastrophe is at hand. His little 
sister Mamie is outraged and ruined by a gang of white 
boys, Bob shoots the ringleaders and is caught and burned 
in the market-place. Kenneth himself, returning from a 
deed of mercy, is lynched by members of the Ku-Klux- 
Klan. Mr. White’s book will open eyes blind with pre- 
judice, and, as Eugen O'Neill writes: ‘‘ The reader will 
never dare to be as intolerant as before.”’ 


7s. 6d. 


THE VAMPIRE. 
(Holden.) 

Though Mrs. Dawson-Scott loves her Cornwall and can 
interpret the thoughts and emotions of its rugged, un- 
demonstrative people; though she can convey with a 
tense reality the atmosphere of the ‘‘ rough, warm-tinted 
moor ’”’ and “‘ the great hills,’’ she is equally sympathetic 
when dealing with the more cultured and subtle types 
that figure in the two last stories of her volume. ‘ The 
Vampire ’’ is a grim tale of a mother’s jealousy and ven- 
geance. Her only son is drowned while boating, and 
suspecting, rightly, that there had been a clandestine 
love affair between the wife and another man, she sets 
to work to get both in her toils, to wrest from them their 
guilty secret. The lover, who was the only person with the 
husband at the time of the accident, has a sensitive, highly- 
strung temperament, and is already suffering agonies of 
remorse, feeling himself indirectly responsible for his 
friend’s death. The fiendish old vampire, with whom he 
goes to lodge, cherishing some idea of making reparation, 
preys upon his imagination with pitiless questions and 
implied reproaches, and nothing could have rescued him 
from this daily torture but the intervention of the dead 
man’s widow, who flings her bombshell of shattering 
revelation. ‘‘ The Crust,’’ which gives an insight into the 


By C. A. Dawson Scott. 7s. 6d. net. 


married life of a woman-novelist, is a shrewd and clever 
delineation of character. The other stories are all more 
or less Cornish—stories of simple folk and their loves 
and joys and griefs, their superstitions, their dreams and 
dramas—written in the crisp, glowing style and with that 
economy of words which give strength and virility to all 
Mrs. Dawson Scott’s work. 


COOMBE ST. MARY’S. 
(Blackwood.) 


“* Steeped in Algernon Blackwood, are you?” 

““Some of him . . . how did you know ?” 

“Well, I've soaked a good deal myself. 
fair memory.” 


By Mrs. Maud Diver. 7s. 6d. 


And I’ve a pretty 


Thus young, untamed Daphne, heroine of Mrs. Diver's 
new and most rich and elaborate tale, confessed her leanings 
to the man she eventually married—John Lutyens. Daphne 
says spontaneously to him: ‘“‘ The trouble of earth and 
air and water is I.’’ And he understands. The love story, 
it will be perceived, is happy if difficult. The plot of the 
book is engrossing. We have the familiar situation of the 
impoverished aristocrat fighting against the idea of selling 
his beautiful estate. The writer paints it well: ‘“‘ Elegant 
grounds, farms and land rotting for want of money, fine 
old glass and silver, poor cooking and first-rate wine .. . 
shabby old wallpapers, plastered with family portraits and 
hot-house plants.’’ Lord Carlyon dies, and the honey- 
coloured Daphne is left with enemies round her. Mrs. 
Diver has never produced better and more scrupulous work 
than this. Modern women and unmodern will follow it 
with entire interest from first to last. 


SOOKEY. By Douglas Newton. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


Sookey is the daughter of a gipsy mother and a vicious 
father, who fights her way through, on the merits of her 
own personality, from the poverty of Cherry Pie Gardens 
to the Great World. Her intriguing figure dominates the 
book, filling it with life, colour, movement and charm— 
and with not a little pathos too, albeit the ending is con- 
ventionally happy. Mr. Douglas Newton, as an experi- 
enced purveyor of fiction, knows how to handle his charac- 
ters so that they shall immediately make their full appeal 
to his readers, and this latest book of his is no exception 
to the general rule. It is filled with humoursome or grim 
studies of men and women—the humoursome ones being 
in general the more successful—and over every page 
there plays Mr. Newton's blithe spirit, brisking up those 
parts which might have been dull and toning down those 
which threatened to be melodramatic. Quite a book for 
the winter fireside. 


ANDREW BRIDE OF PARIS. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. 
6s. (Constable.) 
Mr. Harrison has scored anoth-r success. His ‘‘ Queed ” 
of course is not yet forgotten. This is really a love story. 
Mary Jackson of Michigan, the heroine, is exceptionally 
charming. Mr. Harrison has contrived to make her very 
much more delightful than heroines usually are. She has 
ornamental, long-lashed eyes ; she is girlish, clever, tender. 
There is one obstacle only to her happiness with the young 
author, Andrew Bride. She cannot approve of his views 
on his native land—America. Bride is going to Paris 
when they meet on board ship. The discovery that 
they differ on essential views of patriotism severs them. 
“ Regarding him fixedly under these sweet, curling lashes, 
the girl replied, ‘ Mr. Bride, I do not like you.’”’ Adding 
that he had written much against America; extolling 
Europe, and pouncing on the shortcomings of the home 
folk. This revolted the loyal Mary. - The book describes 
Bride’s life in Paris, without the girl to whom he has wholly 
surrendered. It is an engaging, whimsical tale ; in places 
beautifully and studiously written. There is a cheerful end. 


THE MAN WHO WAS LONDON. By J. Kilmeny Keith. 
7s. 6d. net. (Collins.) 


Reading murder mysteries is the confessed recreation of 
many of our men of affairs, and great must be their delight 
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to come upon a thriller such as this, which contains some- 
thing new, besides exhibiting a definite attempt to portray 
character. There is not much time for character study 
in a story packed with sensations, but Miss J. Kilmeny 
Keith sketches in very deftly the personalities of Eve 
Chauncy, Felix Mountain and, in particular, Michael Dale. 
The scene of ‘‘ The Man Who Was London ”’ is a house- 
party at an old Elizabethan mansion which has come 
into the possession of a financier. The financier, John 
Ryman, is found in his library, stabbed, just after he has 
completed the arrangements for a big financial coup which 
will corner the wheat market and send up the price of 
bread. The document containing his signature is missing. 
Suspicion falls on his young relative, Michael Dale, with 
whom he has quarrelled. Michael’s love for Eve—who is 
engaged to Mountain, a fanatical socialist—complicates the 
situation, since he refuses to explain that the burnt papers 
in his grate are Eve’s old letters. The action is brisk, 
and the solution of the mystery exceptionally ingenious. 


THE HIDDEN YEARS. By John Oxenham. 55s. 
(Longmans.) 

Beautifully and reverently told is this tale of the boyhood 
of Christ, told by his greatest friend and companion, the 
son of his next-door neighbour. There is a short account 
at the end of His ministry of healing and preaching and of 
the final heart-breaking catastrophe ; but the main story 
deals with the youth of Jesus ben Joseph, who loved to 
tramp the hills and plains of his beautiful land, to swim in 
the pool, to watch a sunrise and to pluck the many coloured 
flowers for Mary, His mother. Here He is brought very 
near to us in His work and play, as near as He was to His 
family and friends and neighbours, for the much-loved 
Jesus was always a little aloof from them by reason of 
quiet thoughtfulness, freedom from pettiness, by His 
purity and unwavering truthfulness. He loved to turn 
out a good piece of work—His yokes were known the 
country round for their perfect finish and shape. He was 
a born story-teller and all dumb creatures loved Him. Mr. 
Oxenham has done well, it is a delicate piece of work, but 
nowhere has he struck the wrong note or seemed out of 
harmony with our feelings in the matter. He shows us 
the Christ Who walked with the Great King yet lost not 
the common touch. For He loved a little ugly brown dog 
in a land and an age when dogs were despised. He saved 
Tobias from a cruel death and when He lost His “‘ faithful, 
little loved one,’’ He grieved even as we do. And after 
the “‘ third day,’’ when His people saw Him coming towards 
the village with the woman who loved Him, a little dog 
jumped about them, and shared in the last Feast of Remem- 
brance. The story is tenderly and wonderfully presented. 


DEAR DUCKS. By Lynn Doyle. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


There are, to put it bluntly, not many funny writers who 
are at allfunny. Mr. Lynn Doyle is one of the few. ‘‘ The 
Parrot,’’ now, is such a story as we have not met outside 
the covers of W. W. Jacobs. Contempt of the law was 
the bird’s ruling passion: ‘‘‘ The Sergeant’s dhrunk,’ it 
sez, away deep down in its throat. ‘ The Sergeant’s 
dhrunk. Look at his nose. Very sad, very sad.’ An’ 
then away it goes in a rhyme ye could hardly follow, it 
went that quick: ‘ Look at his nose, look at his nose, look 
at his nose,’ with a great kind of laughin’ at the end; an’ 
then very slow an’ serious again: ‘ Very sad, very sad.’ ”’ 
Polly, immortal bird, was not born for death; but the 
manner of her life is not for us to disclose. Nor indeed, 
the tale of the tinker who was cured of his drunkenness by 
an ass, nor the history of the goat whose spirit, like Czsar’s, 
walked abroad to fright its slayer, nor the end of Johnny 
Magee, who took the name of the devil in vain (a gruesome 
tale). But ours it is in all sincerity to recommend the 
book ; for these are stories worthy of the name. 


PRILLILGIRL. By Carolyn Wells. 7s. 6d. (Lippincott.) 


There is no lack of incident in this story. It is full of 
the extraordinary from the moment that a young girl, 
‘“ whose beauty was of the sort that makes you believe 


in fairies,’ walks into the house of Guy Thorndike, one 
of New York’s leading actors, and asks him to marry her. 
All she wants is a wedding ring and a home. The alter- 
native is to go with her aunt as a missionary to China. 
The minor impossibilities of the situation need not detain 
us, because before the end of the chapter Thorndike con- 
sents. Keyed up as we are to such adventure, we take the 
murder of a popular playwright, so to speak, in our stride. 
Anything may happen in Prillilgirl’s world. The trouble 
is that nothing much matters either way. A novelist 
starts with an advantage when she chooses an original 
and unusual plot. Her difficulties come later when she 
has to get through with her readers on her side. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY, By Rose Macaulay. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 

There is no lack of entertainment in this collection of 
essays by Miss Rose Macaulay. One chortles and reads 
on, scarcely troubling to remark whether one agrees with 
the author’s conclusions or not, so wittily are they deduced. 
They have a vigour about them which cannot be easily 
withstood. She writes amusingly and shrewdly on the 
problems of a journalist’s life, a doctor’s life, a reader’s 
life, and so forth; makes iconoclastic inquiries into the 
“Sanctity of the Home,” and other firmly-established 
institutions ; and when she comes to write on Woman, 
we find her able to present a balanced view of Man also. 
In ‘“‘A Man Who Told It” (‘‘it’’ being the truth) she 
paints a picture of a candidate at an election who, at the 
twenty-first delivery of a speech which he had been making 
nightly, is suddenly overwhelmed by a shining vision of 
Truth. Instead of pouring out the stream of platitudes 
and fictions expected of a parliamentary candidate, he 
states in simple and clear language the truth about himself 
and his party . . . and his agent thinks he is drunk, and 
the audience thinks he is trying to be funny. In this little 
sketch it is the novelist rather than the essayist who writes. 
At first blush there seems to be a lack of kindliness in 
Miss Macaulay’s attitude towards her fellows, but, having 
perused the whole collection and put some distance between 
oneself and it, a revision of this hasty judgment seems 
inevitable. For after all it is at our foibles that Miss 
Macaulay tilts with such brilliance and dexterity, not at 
the fundamental qualities of humanity. Perhaps the last 
sentence in the book may not unfairly be regarded as the 
key-note of the whole: ‘‘ We can only exercise our human 
prerogative of charity, and hope for the best.’’ They are 
journalism, these essays, bearing internal evidence of 
their origin ; but they are not therefore negligible. 


ISLAND LIGHTS. By Geoffrey Fyson. 3s. 6d. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 
So many of these attractive looking, slim volumes of 
verse contain, on investigation, nothing that is not mediocre, 
that it is with a 
genuine satisfaction 
= one finds a poet who 
really has something 
to say and who 
clothes his ideas in 
language of delicate 
grace. Some of Mr. 
Fyson’s lyrics have 
a disturbing beauty, 
all are thoughtful 
and deeply emo- 
tional, though the 
emotion is restrained 
and never strikes a 
false note. Such 
poems as “ Retro- 
spect,” with its 
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pale, autumnal sadness, and ‘Time is a Stream,” 
“Island Lights,’’ ‘‘ To a Class of Slum Children,’’ ‘‘ The 
Unchanging Lover,’’ ‘‘Open Your Door, O Sorrow!” 
and others also in the collection, have a quality which 
makes us turn to them again and read them for a third 
and fourth time with new pleasure and discernment. 


RESTORING SHAKESPEARE: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE MISREADINGS IN SHAKESPEARE’s 
WORKS. By Leon Kellner, Ph.D. tos. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Of this book we need say very few words, because it 
has the excellence that does not require verbose recom- 
mendation. It is something that has never before been 
produced, yet something of high necessity to the student 
of Elizabethan literature : it is a grammar of emendation, 
a clear and ordered statement of the principles and practices 
that should guide the reader in deciding whether a passage 
has been printed wrongly and needs emendation. Not 
only are the principles soundly put forth; they are illus- 
trated by carefully chosen plates of reproduced manuscript, 
including an alphabet showing all the forms taken by each 
letter at various periods. We commend the book highly 
to the notice of students, practised or practising. 


A GIRL’S BOOK OF VERSE. Compiled by Mary Lyttleton. 
6s. (Philip Allan.) 

‘“‘ The only plan I have followed,” confesses the compiler, 
‘‘is to include as many poems as possible that I like my- 
self.’’ We at once gather that here is an orthodox taste, 
for the book is full of classics, like ‘‘ Daffodils,” ‘“‘ John 
Gilpin,” ‘‘ Dover Beach.’’ Mrs. Lyttleton hds evidently 
not much use for the moderns. True, she does include the 
charming ‘‘ Tewkesbury Road ”’ and ‘‘ Roadways’’ of Mase- 
field, but she does not give a little biography of Masefield 
at the head of his poems as she does so delightfully of the 
others. Her garden is a beautiful and safe one for girlhood 
to wander in, but it is hardly a “‘ quarry of new treasures ”’ 
as it is described. Girls already deeply versed in poetry 
will not relish it, but it is the very book for the beginner, 
and as a guide to such can be heartily commended. 


THREE GENERATIONS. By Maud Howe Elliott. 16s. 
(Bodley Head.) 

In this book, with its splendid illustrations of interesting 
people, the youngest daughter of Julia Ward Howe recalls 
her memories of men and events for over fifty years. And 
what a stocktaking it is! Mrs. Elliott met most of the 
illustrious ones of her age as she lived her zestful life in 
Boston, London, Rome, travelling in Europe, Egypt and 
America. The swift current of life that flowed through 
her parents’ house carried her with it as child, girl, woman, 
and great public questions ever took precedence over all 
private affairs. Her mother’s friends, ‘‘ The Owls,’’ were 
poets, philosophers and theologians ; her father’s friends 
were statesmen, soldiers, militant philanthropists. Among 
the throng of eminent men and women who flit through 
these pages—and some of whom are not so well known to 
English readers—we see a good deal of Henry James, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Bret Harte, Marion Crawford. 
As a child Mrs. Elliott stayed at the White House, and 
recalls how one night General Grant, deeply fatigued, was 
writing his name over and over again on a series of cards 
which his secretary would want to send to relentless auto- 
graph fiends. He always filled in his spare moments thus. 
Of her father she says: “ He was ‘a Knight like Bayard, 
without reproach or fear,’’’ and with such a father and 
such a mother Mrs. Elliott could hardly fail to have a 
great understanding heart and mind, a longing to succour 
the weak, a courageous outlook, not fearing to see what 
lies in the shadows. Her lectures on ‘“ With Booth in 
Darkest London” were the outcome of first-hand experi- 
ences. But the book is full of sunshine and there are 
many amusing anecdotes. One evening in London Mrs. 
Elliott sat next to Robert Browning at dinner. The poet 
adjusted his monocle and glanced at the menu. “I know 
this cook’s best dishes,’’ he said; “I will advise you in 
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choosing the plats.” She was shocked and cruelly dis- 
illusioned. About books Mrs. Elliott says: “It is the 
men and women behind every book that gives it its deepest 
interest. That is the reason intimate friends are bored 
by each other’s books. When you know the answer to 
the riddle, the riddle no longer exists!’’ No one need 
fear boredom in reading Mrs. Elliott’s book; there is 
more entertainment in it than in half a dozen average 
novels. 


MME. DE LA FAYETTE: THE PRINCESS OF CLEVES. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES. Translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids: Broadway Translations. 7s. 6d. each. 
(Routledge.) 


Among recent additions to the Broadway Translations 
a word in particular must be said of the “ Princess of 
Cléves,”’ translated by Mr. H. Ashton from the French of 
Madame de la Fayette. Who does not know it in one of 
those mignon editions of the late seventeenth century, very 
often bound in vellum, like that which lies before us—for 
comparison with the English version—and belongs to 1688 ? 
It is an admirable story of life at the Court of Henri II, an 
intriguing blend of history in a setting of fiction or of 
fiction draped in history. Mr. Ashton’s bibliographical 


note mentions several monographs and articles on the 
historical sources, and one of them has sought to identify 
the Princesse de Cléves with Anne d’Este. The author her- 
self described the work as ‘‘ memoirs rather than a novel.”’ 
It is worth, even at this day, many historical novels of the 
common rank and file, or reading like the best of them, 
especially in the present easy and literate rendering. 
Madame de la Fayette is also an attractive personality, 
belonging to a memorable group ‘in the Augustan age 
of French literature ’’ and a life-long friend of Madame de 
Sévigné. There is also a new edition of ‘“‘ Buddhist Birth 
Stories,’ translated from the Pali text by Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids and published originally so far back as 1880 in 
Triibner’s Oriental Series. It is made accessible here in a 
revised form by Mrs. Rhys Davids, though only in respect of 
details. She tells us that after many years, and notwith- 
standing the work done upon Pali texts, it has not been 
superseded. It may happen that we prefer the other 
Jataka tales, of which the Cambridge University Press 
presented a selection in 1916, which notwithstanding the 
endless incarnations of Buddha are by no means devoid 
of attraction as a “ story without an end ”’ of which Canova 
did not dream. It was an age of gold for monks in those 
days of marvel, and they were like stars in the heavens for 
number. 


Music. 


MUSICIANS AND MUMMERS.* 


By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


Mr. Herman Klein has had—he does not say ‘‘ enjoyed ”’ 
—a journalistic career of over half a century, and he still 
writes with a certain vigour; this vigour however is 
continually undermined by an excessive amiability. Dur- 
ing the last few years most of us have become bored by 
stories and descriptions of great singers of the past, for 
those singers were for the most part a brainless, stupid and 
peculiarly disagreeable lot. For myself I cannot but 
wonder if Mr. Klein has read Madame Blanche Marchesi’s 
account of Adelina Patti’s ‘‘ goings on’’ at Craig-y-Nos ; 
if he has, I feel that his amiability can stand any strain, 
just as it can when he writes of Hans Richter, before 
whom he bows with a reverence unmixed with any breath 
of criticism. Yet Patti was a supreme egomaniac for 
many years ; from some people her antics produced hoarse 
cachinnations of laughter ; in others, a bewildered pity. 

Mr. Klein venerates Richter, and indeed Richter was 
worthy of some veneration. But he was not, as one would 
gather from this book, a hearty, good fellow who “ set 
to work to conquer our insularities, broaden our sympathies, 
increase our appreciation of beauty in music, whatever the 
school’ (italics @ moi). He was ill-mannered in private 
and in public; he had a very narrow appreciation and 
almost total lack of understanding of French, Bohemian, 
Slavonic and English music, and it is a question if during 
his long stay in Manchester he did not do more harm than 
good. He conducted the first performance of Elgar’s 
Symphony in A flat ; so rough and lacking in delicacy was 
the interpretation that Elgar, sitting in the audience, 
winced time and again. When Richter was asked why 
he did not give performances of French music in Man- 
chester, he exclaimed: ‘‘ What! French music? There is 
none.”’ That petulance was the beginning of Richter’s 
undoing as far as Manchester and, indeed, England were 
concerned. 

The Manchester Musical Society was formed with the 
open intention of fighting Richter and all he stood for ; 
in two seasons it made his position untenable. It is not 


* “Musicians and Mummers.”” By Herman Klein. ts. net. 
(Cassells.) 


correct, as Mr. Klein states, that Richter ‘‘ went to reside 


.at Manchester, where he held absolute musical control 


until his death.’’ He did not “ reside’’ in Manchester, 
but in Cheshire; he left Cheshire and his work in Man- 
chester some time before his death, and he died in bed 
‘““ somewhere in Germany ”’ after repudiating the honours 
that had been bestowed upon him by the Universities of 
Great Britain. Sir Hamilton Harty is at this moment 
doing better work in Manchester than was ever done 
there by Richter. But Mr. Klein will have none of this. 
Let us be amiable when amiability is suitable for the 
occasion; but Mr. Klein would be amiable when face 
to face with a crocodile. True he had a tiff with Mr. Bram 
Stoker who circumvented several attempts made by Mr. 
Klein to ‘‘ interview ’’’ Henry Irving, but when Mr. Klein 
‘‘ determined to complain to Irving about it’’ and got a 
reply straight from the fountain head, “I made it up 
with Stoker.’”’ He would. It was necessary in those days 
to be friendly with all in power. To-day a sensible musical 
critic avoids professional musicians as far as he can ; it is 
not easy to tell the truth about a friend to half a million 
readers. 

But when, so to speak, it does not matter, Mr. Klein 
can let himself go. In Christiania he made the acquaintance 
of Ibsen who was “ very alert and healthy-looking, but 
untidy in appearance. He struck me as more like a farmer 
than a prosperous dramatist.’’ But that perhaps is to 
Ibsen’s credit. Mr. Klein says nothing about the crowning 
infamy (!) of Ibsen: on the inner side of the oblate crown 
of his top-hat he was accustomed to place a mirror in 
which he could gaze at himself, and by its aid adjust a 
straying whisker. I verily believe that if Mr. Klein, like 
the English governess, had caught the vegetarian Tolstoy 
late at night in his larder hungrily gnawing at a flesh- 
covered bone, he would have bent his head in solemn 
reverence and never have felt any comedy in the situation. 
‘“ Ibsen seemed highly amused to hear that his partisans 
and enemies in England were in the habit of holding heated 
debates, in course of which they nearly came to blows. . . . 
He said little, but every now and then would stroke his 
whiskers and grunt out: ‘ Fine fellow, Archer.’’’ I have 
often wondered if Shaw’s ‘‘ Quintessence ’’ was translated 
into Norwegian; it would be a thousand pities if Ibsen 
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went to Valhalla without having read the frantic and, 
to use a Daisy Ashford word, “‘ mere "’ criticisms by British 
newspapers that Shaw so devastatingly quoted in his 
amazingly clever book. 

Mr. Klein writes well and vividly on Albeniz, Joachim 
and Saint-Saéns. Mr. Klein and Saint-Saéns were friends 
for nearly half a century, and they kept up a correspondence 
for many years. ‘‘ Perhaps some day I shall publish my col- 
lection of the master’s letters." Why not? True, Saint- 
Saéns matters little to-day as 2 composer, and will matter 
less and less as the years pass by ; but he could write a 
good letter and he knew every musician of note from 1850 
to 1921. Few who are instructed in music will agree with 
Mr. Klein that Saint-Saéns ‘‘ was one of the greatest French 
musicians of the nineteenth century.’’ He was one of the 
most successful musicians of his time, but he was a thousand 
leagues below Berlioz, Debussy, Ravel, Bizet and a dozen 
more. 4 tthe 

The chapter on ‘‘ Royal Music-Lovers ”’ is very amusing— 
perhaps more so than Mr. Klein realises. The three pages 
on Queen Victoria contain several palpable hits. Said 
Sir William Cusins to the author : ‘‘ If she (Queen Victoria) 
sees the name of a new performer, she has to be told all 
about the career and family history of the artist before 
consenting to his or her appearance.’”’ But who, one 
wonders, would dare tell her ‘“‘all’’ about some of the 
great artists of her time ? Wagner for example, whom 
she received ? 

Mr. Klein’s book, like the curate’s egg, is excellent in 
parts, and it is gratifying that those parts are easy to 
discover. And perhaps nearly half the reading public 
will like its sweet amiability. 


MUSICAL WIT. 
By Watson LYLE. 


Wittiness in music is more dependent upon by-play, 
upon the aside and the parody, than it is in literature, or 
in conversation, where really good wit is spontaneous, 
and might be likened to a chip from a diamond that can 
scintillate by itself. 

Often the humour expressed in music ascends no higher 
in the category of wittiness than the merely funny, and 
the pungently epigrammatic type of wit, and the aphorism, 
which stand out prominently from their context in the 
reflection of their own brilliance, are less frequently heard. 
The pleasantly-jocular, the humorous allusion, are very 
common in music. Papa Haydn positively bristles with 
this kind of thing, and in consequence is an extremely 
trying old gentleman at times. An odd little melodic, or 
harmonic, figure may provoke risibility in the listener at 
the first time of hearing, but it quickly passes to the realm 
of the frankly boring when it is repeated, ad nauseam, in 
the approved Haydnesque fashion. The wittiness of 
Haydn when compared with that of Bach and Mozart is no 
better than buffoonery, while beside the robust jollity and 
sarcasm of Beethoven he ranks as a Hodge. 

Since it is easier to present a travestied version of sound 
by the introduction of a descriptive, and often programmatic 
allusion in the harmony of a composition ; or by the use, 
in some special way, of an individual instrument in the 
orchestra, than by means of the melody, pure and unaided 
by the suggestion of harmonic or instrumental colour 
(i.e. tone-quality), this dependence of wittiness in music 
upon its context is seen in the important use that is made 
of parody to point the allusion. For this kind of musical 
wit most composers employ the wind instruments freely, 
particularly the bassoon and the piccolo, while the use 
in this way of the saxophone, in jazz bands, is also (alas !) 
familiar. A grim humour is managed by Saint-Saéns in 
his symphonic poem, the ‘‘ Danse Macabre,’ by directing 
that the solo violin should have the E string tuned to 
E flat, i.e. half a tone lower, thus parodying the popular 
conception of the spectral, by means of the eerie sounds 
elicited from the instrument. But, in general, melody 
unsupported by harmony, or without the help of a peculiar 
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tone-quality, is not witty in expression. An imitation of 
the crow of a cock, or of a bugle call, both of which are 
quite definite scraps of melody, if pitched at a part of 
the voice where they can be easily sung, may sound very 
ordinary ; but if the same thing is pitched unusually high, 
or unusually low, in the vocal compass of the singer, the 
effect is at once comic, and may become witty according 
to its musical context and association. These crude 
examples of the wit that is parody, in music, provide 
illustrations that are familiar to everybody. 

A perusal of the score of Dame Ethel Smyth’s new light 
opera, ‘‘ Entente Cordiale,’’ a post-war comedy in one act 
(founded on fact)—which will be produced in Liverpool 
this season—lends further support to the opinions ex- 
pressed above. In the solo, ‘‘ Directions,’’ for Grummins, 
“a batman, and a ‘ dug-out’’”’ (in the phraseology of the 
composer-librettist), various army bugle calls are freely 
used, both in the ordinary way of programmatic allusion, 
and with humorous effect. Another instance of broad 
humour managed by familiar means is heard in the inter- 
polation of a few bars from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding 
March,”’ in the ensemble number ‘“ Marrige Contrak,”’ 
in which the sprightly French market-woman, Mme. Jeanne 
Arcot, contrives the culmination of her share in the practical 
joke that is played upon a mess corporal, ’Erb ’Iggins, who 
is led to imagine that he has nearly contracted a matri- 
monial alliance with her owing to the confusion of a ‘“‘ chit ”’ 
for a fowl with a French contract of marriage, while Jeanne’s 
husband, Charles, and his own wife, Emma, are both still 
much alive and—what gives rise to a situation true to 
the genre of opéva-comique—both, for the time being, part 
victims of the joke! From which it will be gathered that 
the plot is amusing but makes no great demands upon the 
attention of the audience. 

There is, however, subtle as well as broad musical wit 
in Dame Ethel Smythe’s exhilarating little work. Right 
in the first solo, after the vigorous overture, there is an 
example of it in the mock-solemnity of the music in which 
Bill Baylis, the clever friend of the popular ‘‘ ’Erb’”’ (who 
is that somewhat doubtful social asset, ‘‘ a character ’’), 
disburdens himself upon the trials and complications that 
may arise from association with ‘‘ a character.’’ In the 
trio for Jeanne, "Erb and Bill, ‘“‘ Nothing in Writing,”’ 
piquancy in both melody and accompaniment give point 
to Jeanne’s relation of the admonition of her husband, 
‘* Before he go off to ze fightin’, mon mari, ’e say in my 
ear: ‘ Spik whatever you like, my dear, but never give 
nozing in r-riting!’’! There is a charming intermezzo 
in which the contrasted themes are arranged from Bur- 
gundian and Breton folk-tunes. The work is of slighter 
character than the composer’s very popular ‘‘ The Bo’sun’s 
Mate,’’ but that does not detract from its intrinsic merit. 

In a collection of five nursery rhymes, “‘ Juvenilia,’’ for 
voice and piano, Gerrard Williams manages several neat 
examples of musical wit, including that of humorous 
suggestion via melody. We hear Jack and Jill ascending 
the traditional hill, and descending, in haste, by a melody 
that is largely fashioned from the steps and stairs, so to 
speak, of chromaticism. A similar idea is utilised in 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock,’’ while the funny ”’ suggestion 
in ‘‘ Little Polly Flinders ’’ consists in harmonic (i.e. the 
writing of the accompaniment) reference to the smacking 
that her mother gave her! In ‘“‘ The House that Jack 
Built’ the composer has employed an accompaniment 
figure, in sequence, for each repetition of the catch-phrase. 

The ‘‘ Three Impressions’’ for medium voice with 
accompaniment of string quartet, by Arthur Benjamin, 
are settings of poems by the late Fiona MacLeod, ‘‘ Hedge- 
row,” ‘‘ Calm Sea and Mist,’’ and ‘‘ The Wasp.”’ Although 
the humour of the music in the last, being imitative, or 
rather suggestive, of the noise made by the insect, is not 
original in conception—being contrived by trills and 
glissando passages—it is effective. The mood of the other 
two poems has been sympathetically realised. Apart from 
its literary suggestion the second is an admirable little 
mood-picture of ‘‘ The slow heave of the sleeping sea.” 

A simple ballet has been contrived by M. E. Marshall 


for three dancers (Fatima, Sister Anne and Bluebeard) 
and pianoforte, illustrating the familiar story of the for- 
bidden key and the inquisitive wife in musical burlesque. 
The music is tuneful and effective, and holds possibilities 
for both the lyrical and dramatic in the art of the dancer. 

All the music noticed above is published by Messrs. 
Curwen. The settings of Fiona MacLeod are also ob- 
tainable, published separately, with accompaniment for 
pianoforte. 


CHOPIN: THE CHILD AND THE LAD. By Zofia 
Umiuska and H. E. Kennedy, B.A. 5s. (Methuen.) 


This little book will be welcome to the earnest music- 
student as a new light thrown upon the boyhood of Chopin, 
and the environment which influenced him at an impression- 
able age. A quantity of material has recently, it would 
seem, been brought to light, including Chopin’s own diary 
kept at the age of fourteen: while very many dance tunes 
and folk songs (in music type), incorporated in the account 
of a Polish rustic wedding, supply their own evidence as 
to the sources of his peculiarly national ’’ inspiration. 
The polonaise or ‘‘ walked’’ dance, the mazurka, the 
“chasing dance ’”’ in pursuit of the bride, the song of the 
“ hop gaily twining,’ and dozens more, are characteristic— 
are indeed the acknowledged origins—of Chopin’s most 
successful compositions. The account of the paternal 
Chopin family, in their one-storied Polish manor-house of 
“the Iron Will,” abounds in picturesque details, and has 
a curious charm and cachet of its own. Comparisons are 
inevitable between this sequestered simple life, with its 
““ good old custom of the antique world,” and the perfumed 
Parisian salons which were to idolise Fryderyk and his 
exotic art, some twenty-five years later. 

M. B. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


NURSERY RHYMES SET TO NURSERY TUNES. By 
W. Griffith. (Augener.) 

These are very easy pieces for beginners. The nursery 
rhymes are printed at the commencement of each piece, 
and the composer suggests that the small players should 
be encouraged to connect the words with the music, and 
so gain a sense of rhythm and correct time. 


SONGS POETIQUE. By Draycott Dell. (Reeder and Walsh.) 
A pleasing and effective pianoforte solo. 


LITTLE HOLES IN HEAVEN. Words by Arthur du Soir. 
Music by Barbara Melville Hope. (Boosey.) 
With its ‘‘ catchy ”’ words and music this lullaby should 
be popular with singers who specialise on piccaninny 
songs. 


MORNING 
AFTERNOON jy Adam Carse. (Augener.) 
EVENING 


Three short, tuneful pieces. Easy to play. 


LONDON FANTASIES. By Percival Garratt. (Curwen.) 


‘London Fantasies ’’ is an attractive suite well worth 
mastering. The subjects chosen range from ‘“‘ Gog and 
Magog ’”’ and Flower Sellers” in Piccadilly Circus, to 
“The Maze’’ at Hampton Court and ‘‘ The Monkey 
House”’ in the Zoo. There is also a delightful little 
melody, ‘“‘ Lavender Time,” based on the old traditional 
street cry. 


THREE SCOTTISH FOLK TUNES. Arranged by J. Stuart 


Archer. (Paxton.) 


Very old favourites, ‘‘ Loch Lomond,” “Skye Boat 
Song”’ and ‘‘ Aye Waukin’ O!” are here arranged for 
violin and pianoforte. The settings are admirable and 
should prove decidedly popular. 
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The Drama. 


TWO SCOTTISH PLAYS.* 


By GRAHAM SUTTON, 


The Scottish National Theatre brought these two plays 
to the stage. If they are representative of its work, it 
deserves all possible encouragement. They are both good, 
but the first is much the better. In ‘“‘ The Lifting,’ though 
the author takes for his scene the whole width of moor and 
sea, one has a feeling of too close proximity between his 
hunters and hunted (the story is laid in 1752, and its heroes 
are fugitives of the Alan Breck type). Soldiers and rebels 
follow so hard on each other’s heels, that the reader some- 
times wonders how time could have been found for the 
spates of love-making, quarrelling and exchange of news 
which make up the dialogue. But I say “‘ the reader” 
advisedly ; for in the theatre, of course, one wonders 
nothing of the kind, so long as a story keeps advancing. 
I fancy that “ The Lifting ’’ acts much better than it reads 
—and I fancy also, from indications both here and in ‘‘ The 
Glen is Mine,” that Mr. Brandane is dramatist enough to 
be quite conscious of this, and to have kept his eye on the 
stage with a very proper indifference as to whether his 
scenes read well or not. His action never flags, and he 
has put some shrewd character-work into his two rebels, 
who will be quarrelling on points of honour even in the 
heat of the chase. His girls are less individualised—but 
again, good acting could set this right. ‘‘ The Lifting ”’ 
is an actors’ play. 


* “The Glen is Mine ” and “ The Lifting.”’ 


By John Bran- 
dane. One volume. 6s. (Constable.) 


“The Glen is Mine ’’ needs not even this much qualifica- 
tion. It is remarkably vivid and clear-cut, even in print. 
Its folk are more sharply individualised, and the author 
has been at greater pains than in the other play to give 
each one of them a separate axe to grind. Thus, the 
young laird’s scheme is to mine his ancestral glen (if a pun 
crossed the author’s line of vision here, he has firmly 
abstained from the use of it). But he is held up by the 
crofter Angus, whose smallholding will interfere with the 
mine’s source of water-power. The local population take 
sides ; but again all their motives differ. The young laird 
wants the mine in order to pay his debts ; his friend Stock- 
man, because he happens to be an engineer ; Jock Galletly, 
for what he will get in compensation money ; Murdo the 
student, for pure science’s sake and the chance to improve 
himself ; MacPhedran the storekeeper and money-lender, 
because he has a finger in every financial pie, and because 
he needs the goodwill of the young laird in village politics. 
So with the people who are opposed to the mine: the 
old laird objects to it on sentimental grounds; Angus’s 
daughter, lest it foul the ‘“‘ clean life and the healthy ”’ of 
the moors; Angus himself is at first indifferent ; but he 
soon joins the conservative side, impressed by his daughter’s 
arguments, and still more in order to annoy some members 
of the opposite side who have rubbed him the wrong way. 
Angus emerges presently as the central character, and the 
dispute resolves itself into a personal feud between Mac- 
Phedran and him; for he owes MacPhedran upwards of 
twenty pounds, and can be evicted from the croft if 
MacPhedran bankrupts him. And then Angus’s luck 
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begins to turn. Two pounds ten come his way for work 
done for a neighbour, payable in advance ; then five’ pounds 
from the old laird. The plot now takes an ironic twist ; 
for the next five pounds come from the enemy’s camp— 
from Stockman, to wit, in payment for a stag’s head 
poached from the young laird with the old laird’s conniv- 
ance. Another pound comes indirectly from MacPhedran 
himself ; and a last stroke of irony wrings the rest of the 
debt from none other than the young laird, whose scheme 
has fallen through and who will “ lose face’ in the neigh- 
bourhood if he lets Angus fall into MacPhedran’s clutches. 
. . . It will be seen that the whole story is conceived in 
terms of genuine drama; its values keep shifting, its 
characters developing. It is the best new peasant play 
that I have read for some time. <A craftsman’s job. 


STUDY AND STAGE.* 


When Ben Jonson put his plays in print and called them 
““ Works,” his world smiled broadly. The Works survived 


that smile, but Ben’s example was not widely followed. 


For one thing, play-reading has never become fashion- 
able ; and for another the lack of copyright in England, 
and much later in America, made publication a suicidal 
policy—for the dramatist. In 1891 American copyright 
became securable; and about the same time certain 
pioneers of our contemporary drama resolved that fashion 
should change. Writers as various as Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Shaw and the Ibsen enthusiasts had set their hearts on a 
drama more worth while than that of their immediate 
predecessors—a drama which should reach out beyond 
its three hours’ traffic and be discussed elsewhere than in 
the theatre bars. Was not Shakespeare, they asked, as 
readable as he was actable ? Go to, then! 

Now everyone publishes, and the output falls into three 
classes: (i) Plays that both ‘“‘read’”’ and ‘“‘act”’; 
(ii) plays that act but don’t read ; (iii) plays that read 
but don’t act. ... What, you hint at a fourth class ? 
So there is, but least said soonest mended. Class (iii), 
again, soon dies ; though it has put out some fine things 
in its time—‘‘ The Cenci’”’ for instance. And Class (ii) ? 
I have been reading Mr. Cosmo Hamilton's ‘‘ Four Plays”’ 
—very good plays too, and some of them big theatrical 
successes; and of course the fact that they don’t read 
has little to do with their theatrical merit. One reason, a 
minor reason, is that they are overloaded with stage 
directions—the number of chairs and their exact position, 
details of every knick-knack (even if it is never to be heard 
of again)—such things are not for the reader but for the 
property-man. But the main reason is the type of play, 
which is high-class melodrama. Everything turns on 
prompt, slick action, on strong plot, on the immediate and 
transitory appeal to ear and eye; on puppets appearing 
pat when the wires are pulled, however improbably ; on 
volte-faces of character, saving unlikely situations with a 
magnificent air. All of which is splendid in the theatre ; 
I for one (in these plays’ own idiom) “ fall for it ’’ every 
time. But one reads reflectively and—good-bye illusion ! 

In a less degree the same applies to Mr. Percy Allen’s 
short plays. They read pretty well, but I think they 
would act better. In the prosaic and practical he is on 
firm ground. But his fantastic characters—the Boy in 
“The Life that’s Free ’’ and the vagabonds in ‘‘ Comers 
Down the Wind ’’—are less convincing in print ; one does 
not altogether “‘see’’ them. They lack something of the 
human touch—the actor in short. Which is only another 
way of saying that Mr. Allen, like Mr. Hamilton, works for 
the stage: the first duty of play-making. 


* “ Four Plays.’’ By Cosmo Hamilton. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
—“ The Life That’s Free’’ and ‘‘ Comers Down the Wind.” 
By Percy Allen. 2s. and 2s.6d. (Francis Griffiths.)—‘ Cupid 
and Common Sense.’’ By Arnold Bennett. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ Mountebanks.” By Frank Birch. 
5s. and 3s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Arnold Bennett on his day is triumphantly and 
patently Class (i). His dramatic day is none too frequent ; 
or should I say the greatness of his best work makes his 
third-best seem less good than it is? The Five Towns 
inspire his finest plays. ‘‘ What the Public Wants,” the 
best of them, has only one of its four acts in Bursley; but 
its folk are Bursley folk, and the scene of the other three 
acts is Bursley-on-Thames. ‘‘ Cupid and Common Sense,”’ 
perhaps his second-best, is Bursley throughout. Like 
the other it is a play of character ; it has no plot, as melo- 
dramatists understand such things; no ‘‘ strong”’ situa- 
tions ; like the other again, it has the quiet close which 
is so much more effective in such a play than last-minute 
fireworks. It is character, character and always character. 
There is not a stage direction in it, beyond the bare 
necessities. And yet even in print it gives you its 
characters to the very lift of an eyebrow. When melo- 
drama’s curtain falls its puppets are tucked away in the 
box and at once forgotten. Mr. Bennett’s live on with 
you ; for you have known them in life. 

When I opened Mr. Frank Birch’s ‘“‘ Mountebanks ”’ 
and found it to be a costume play of medieval Italy, 
experience warned me to expect Class (iii). I was wrong. 
The play has its faults—there is rather too much duologue, 
and the last scene wants cutting—but none of the dreary 
stock-faults of its kind. It is written in English, not in 
tushery ; it has no blank verse; it is not afraid of slang ; 
its comedy is realised and true, instead of being tenth-rate 
pseudo-Elizabethan back-chat; it has movement (the 
second-act crowd scenes are particularly good) and a 
rising interest. Above all its author knows his mounte- 
bank folk; and the strolling mummer Cechito, with his 
gaiety, impudence, opportunism, dash of sentiment and 
professional pride, is alive in a degree to which the average 
costume play makes simply no pretensions. 

“‘ Student’s ’’ and ‘‘ Reader’s’’’ Shakespeares have been 
too much with us, but Messrs. Harrap’s New Readers’ 
Series (1s. 6d. each) really make good their title. They 
have stage directions in the modern style—an immense 
advantage—and in place of pedantic notes there is an 
appendix of leading questions, essay subjects, etc., to make 
the student think for himself instead of absorbing the stale 
thought of others. This is how Shakespeare should be 
studied. Pedagogues please note. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 


OVERTURE. By Sutton Vane. 5s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Sutton Vane has made the allegorical play his 
special province. ‘‘Outward Bound’”’ established his 
métier, which is that of a delicate and dramatic analysis 
of obscure spiritual affinities set in a symbolical frame- 
work. He has become highly skilled in the creation of 
an atmosphere which is at once robust and Maeterlinckian, 
in which the characters, instead of complaining ‘“ that 
their hands are ill,’ swear because the public-houses are 
not yet open. The effect is startling in its mixture of 
refinement and vulgarity, but there is no doubt about its 
dramatic force. ‘‘ Overture’’ has some extraordinarily 
thrilling moments in which the flesh creeps and the spirit 
quakes simultaneously. Its theme appears to be that if 
we were consulted at all in the matter we would not come 
to this great stage of fools. We stand to lose so much 
that was precious in our pre-natal days, and we can bring 
back so little as a memorial of what we managed to enjoy 
during life—a toy theatre or a box of paints. But the 
rest is madness and badness. We eddy about and get 
caught in swirls that end in the divorce court or on the 
gibbet. Perhaps Mr. Vane did not mean everything that 
his highly-charged symbolism suggests. His primary 
business was to write a play about people being born, living, 
and returning to the place whence they came—which is, 
after all, the theme in outline of most plays—and he 
succeeds, in his own peculiar manner, in producing a 
convincing picture of the tragi-comedy of human existence, 
with its crude passions, vanities and futilities, and its 
redeeming flashes of love and humour. 
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From a drawing by H. TREFUSIS. 
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